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EDITORIAL 
MORITURI SALUTAMUS 


Tuis will be the last volume of the Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, 
for it has been decided that the publication of this journal shall not be 
renewed after the break caused by the Second World War. It is with 
great regret that the editors bid farewell to their readers. 

Though the venture has seemed well worth while, and has, we hope, 
been carried on with a steady maintenance of the high standards of 
scholarship set by Sir John Linton Myres, to whose energy and vision 
when he was Gladstone Professor of Greek at Liverpool the inception of 
the Annals was due, and though many scholars have at various times 
testified to the value and interest they found in the journal, yet the 
catholicity of its scope, a unique feature, which was part of the original 
scheme and has been piously maintained by the later editors, has all 
along been a stumbling-block in the path to success. For the uncertainty, 
inherent in the width of range, whether a particular subject would be 
treated with any regularity has restricted the number of scholars to whom 
the Annals appeared to be indispensable, and in fact throughout its life 
the journal has never commanded a subscription list large enough for 
it to be self-supporting. 

Since our last number, the costs of production have increased very 
considerably, and it is felt that the continuation of Annals is likely to 
involve the Institute of Archaeology and the University of Liverpool in 
greater financial commitments than are justified by the limited support 
the journal has hitherto received. + 

One motive, moreover, which was strong for the creation of the Annals, 
no longer exists for their continuance. One of the original objects in 


" starting the journal was to provide a channel for the publication of the 


reports of the important expeditions run by professors from the Liverpool 
Institute of Archaeology. Conditions in the archaeological world have 
changed, and it is not now likely that there will be any such expeditions 
in the immediate future. 
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Although the Annals are not to be continued, the editors felt that it 
was desirable to publish a last volume in which they might make their 
- farewells, a volume that should contain complete indices of the contents 
of the whole series and also, besides other matter, notices of books received 
for review during the war years, though the value of these has been 
unfortunately lessened by the unavoidable delay in printing them. 


... immensum spatiis confecimus aequor, 
Et iam tempus equum fumantia solvere colla. 


A. M. BLACKMAN. 
J. P. DROOP. 


KAZAPHANI 
By J. R. STEWART 


WITH PLATE I 


Tuts village, on the north coast of Cyprus some four miles east of Kyrenia, 
has been reputed to be the site of an extensive cemetery, vaguely attri- 
buted to the Iron Age. Dr. C. F. A. Schaeffer! purchased a cylinder seal 
in hematite from a villager which he dates to the fourteenth-thirteenth 
centuries B.C. If this seal had come from the Kazaphane site it would 
have indicated occupation during L.C. II, a period which is almost 
unrepresented on the north coast. With a view to verifying this question 
a short campaign was undertaken in the village towards the end of 
June 1937. . 
The results were most disappointing. Field 14, Land Registry Sheet 
XII. 30. 5. 1, was chosen for the work, but all the tombs discovered had 
been looted and destroyed, and a surface survey in neighbouring fields 
revealed a similar state of affairs. Only one grave is worth recording. 


Tomb 1. 


Shaft grave cut in the rock, with a ledge around the top of it to 
support the horizontal covering slabs. Depth 1-00 metre, width 1-38 
metres, length 4 metres. None of the covering slabs were recovered, 
but fragments in the field indicated a general shape; they were about 
1:35 metres long by about -60 metre wide by about -10 metre thick. 
The grave had been completely looted and only a pile of sherds was 
recovered.” 


1. Jug: concave foot ; globular body ; trefoil spout ; handle from 
spout base to shoulder; vertical grooves on the body, with incised 
horizontal lines above. Light buff body with black slip. Height 
18-2 cms., width of body 12:8 cms. Wheel made. 


1. C.F. Schaeffer, Missions en Chypre, pp. 44-45. 
2. A representative selection is in the City Museum and Art Gallery, Birmingham. 
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. Jug: ovoid body with ringed base; trefoil spout; handle from 


spout base to shoulder; decoration as 1. Light buff body with 
black slip. Height 18-3 cms., width of body 12-45 cms. Wheel 


made. 


. Platter: shallow ring base; horizontal loop handle. Light buff 


body. Slipped and painted. Yellowish buff surface with chocolate _ 
decoration. Height 3-6 cms., diameter 25-8 cms. Wheel made. 
One handle restored. 


. Jug: shape as 2. Light buff body with black slip. Height 


18-3 cms., body width 14:7 cms. Hand made. 


. Amphora: concave base; ovoid body with vertical grooves ; 


broad concave neck with flat top everted rim ; two vertical oval 
section handles. Light buff body, black slip. Height 16-9 cms., 
width of body 13-7 ems. Wheel made. 


. Amphora: disc base ; ovoid body ; traces of a vertical handle on 


one side. Gritty clay fired buff. Slipped and smoothed. Yellow 
buff surface, smoke-stained on one side. Height 19-8 cms., 
width 15-2 cms. Wheel made. 


. Jug: ovoid body with ring base ; neck shape uncertain ; handle 


from neck to shoulder ; horizontal ridge round neck at handle-top 
level. Light buff body. Smoothed and painted. Light yellowish 
buff surface with chocolate design. Remaining height 18-3 cms., 
width of body 12-75 cms. Wheel made. 


. Jug: shape as 2. Light buff body with black slip. Remaining 


height 21-1 cms., width 16 cms. Wheel made. 


. Jug: shape as 1. Light buff body, with black slip. Remaining 


height 13-8 cms., width of body 9-5 cms. Wheel made. 

Platter: shallow ring base; two wishbone handles. Light buff 
body. Slipped and painted. Buff surface; chocolate decoration 
with the centre ring of the exterior base in dark red. Height 
4 cms., diameter 25-6 cms. Wheel made. 

Goblet : concave foot ; two pushed-up vertical handles. Pinkish 
buff body. Slipped and painted. Yellow buff surface with 
chocolate decoration. Height 11:5 cms., diameter 16-7 cms. 
Wheel made. 

Bowl: ring base; two pushed-up handles. Reddish buff body 
with light grey core. Slipped and polished well; painted band 
around rim exterior and another on the lower body; handles 
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painted and joined to lower band ; set of horizontal incised lines 
around rim exterior. Light red surface with black decoration. 
Height 14 cms., diameter 24-2 cms. Wheel made. 

13. Jug: shape as 2. Light buff body, with black slip. Height 
25-2 cms., width of body 17-3 cms. Wheel made. 

14, Hemispherical bronze bowl. Height 5-4 cms., diameter 12-2 cms. 


The clay of the pottery is well mixed, with sandy grit. The surface 
of the black slip vases is slightly lustrous; as is usual in Cyprus, the 
surface of the painted ware is matt to-day, but this gives no indication 
of the original finish. 

The most interesting pot is No. 12, which is closely comparable to 
Amathus Tomb 14, No. 21, except that the painted bands are absent 
on the Swedish specimen (S.C.H., II, Pl. CXX’V, no. 5). A comparison 
of the Kazaphane tomb with Amathus Tomb 14 (S.C.Z., II, Pl. XX) 
shows a general similarity in the composition of the two groups. As 
black slip I-III (classed together as painted Bucchero by the writers of 
the ‘ Classification of Pottery in the Cyprus Museum’ dated by them to 
Cypro-geometric II) is present, we may date the use of the tomb to two 
periods, late Cypro-geometric II and Cypriot-geometric III, i.e., about 
900 B.c. and about 750 B.c. 

No trace of L.C. graves could be found, but a single sherd of white 
slip ware, picked up in the field, seems to indicate the existence of remains 
of that period somewhere in the neighbourhood. 


1600-1400 B.C. IN THE EASTERN 
MEDITERRANEAN 


By THEODORE BURTON BROWN 


THE time of 1600-1400 B.c. was a time of political changes in Egypt and 
the Aegean, and possibly elsewhere also, though those are the only areas 
of the Near Hast of which there is any real knowledge. Both for that 
reason, and also because it was a time when numerous new ideas and 
technical and artistic achievements appeared, it is an epoch of particular | 
interest to the historian, and has been made the subject of many studies, 
which are mainly concerned with the development of the civilisations of 
single countries. A new approach to the study of the period is made in 
this essay, which consists of a short statement on social and political 
affairs, a review of handicrafts and an indication of the background of | 
cultural developments, both the latter being viewed from the standpoint 
of an interest in their international significance. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


It was suggested by Meyer? that after about 2000 B.c. there were 
westerly and southerly movements of peoples in the general area of 
northern Mesopotamia. Such movements may have affected the course 
of the civilisations of the countries of the Levant, Anatolia, the Aegean 
and Egypt,? in the last named of which, during the eighteenth century, 
the Hyksos became powerful. These Hyksos, who ruled Egypt after the 
collapse of the Middle Kingdom at about 1800, have been thought by 
some to have been Semites, but by others to have been of Mitanni or 
Aryan race, representatives of all of which may well have reached Egypt 
at this time. In the Aegean there developed the post-2000 B.0. civilisa- 
tions of the Middle Helladic and Middle Minoan periods, which were both 


1. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, 1928, II, Part 1, pp. 33 ff. 
2. Burton Brown, Studies in Third Millennium History, Chapter VII. 
3. Gardiner and Gunn, in Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, V, p. 37. 
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different from each other, and also different from anything known before 
in the Aegean. Subsequently there developed the civilisation of the 
Middle Helladic-Cycladic III period (c. 1750-1600, approximately con- 
temporary with the rule of the Hyksos in Egypt), which was to some 
extent different from anything known before. During this period some 
degree of cultural uniformity began to appear throughout the Aegean area. 
After the expulsion of the Hyksos (soon after 1600), there was an 
Egyptian imperialist expansion, which culminated in the military exploits 
in Syria of Thothmes ITI at the beginning of the fifteenth century. How- 
ever, the empire thus formed began to experience attack from marauding 
tribes by 1400 B.c. During these centuries Egypt was the scene of some 
remarkable developments in thought and art, which do not seem to be 
of wholly native Egyptian type, and which may have been influenced 
by the foreign connections typified by the royal marriages to foreigners 
which had begun in the fifteenth century. But however interesting these 
developments may be, they did not produce so great a cultural change 
as occurred at about this time in the Aegean. One might say, in describing 
Egypt at this time, that an impression is given of great, but unsustained 
inspirations in art, religion and warfare. In one way or another, those 
active elements then in Egypt failed to achieve any lasting pre-eminence, 
and by the end of the XVIII Dynasty Egyptian civilisation was ‘no longer 
characterised by the spring of fresh vitality which had marked the age 
of conquest ’+ and instead entered upon a long-drawn-out decline. 
Meanwhile, in Greece, the Shaft Grave Dynasty began to rule during 
the seventeenth century at Mycenae.? There was no particular change 
then in civilisation, which was of the Middle Helladic type, save in the 
increasing prosperity of such cities as Mycenae, and in the increasing 
popularity of the naturalistic style in the arts. Contemporaneously in 
Crete there was the transitional epoch of the Middle Minoan III period, 
which was characterised by an imferior type of civilisation. This was 
followed about 1600 B.c. by the Late Minoan age, when a civilisation of 
an entirely new, and highly developed type appeared. Rather later, 
towards the end of the sixteenth century, the Tholos Tomb Dynasty 
supplanted the Shaft Grave Dynasty at Mycenae. The civilisation of this 
time in Greece had become very similar to that of the Late Minoan I 
and II periods in Crete (though the methods of interment in the two areas 


1. Baikie, The Amarna Age, p. 4 
2. Annual of the British School * ailbestoiy at Athens, XXYV, p. 119. 
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were different) and the comparative uniformity of Aegean culture of this 
time suggested to Pendlebury that after about 1600 the Aegean was , 
‘dominated politically by Crete,’ which was then at the height of its 
glory. 

The next change in the Aegean took place at about 1400 B.c., when 
the Late Minoan III period began. At this date there was ‘a deliberate 
sacking on the part of enemies of,the most powerful cities in Crete,’ * 
while at Mycenae the Second Palace was laid out under ‘ the most power- 
ful and wealthiest Kings of the Tholos Tomb Dynasty.’® The people of 
this time, whose civilisation was slightly different from what had been 
known before in the Aegean, settled in numbers in Egypt and other 
parts of the eastern Mediterranean area. 

Little is known as fact, regarding contemporary history in Anatolia, 
Mesopotamia and the Levant countries of Syria and Palestine. The 
theories regarding the civilisations of those lands will not be discussed 
here. 


HANDICRAFTS 
INTRODUCTION 


Generally speaking, throughout the Middle East during and after the ; 
seventeenth century, the style of naturalism became increasingly popular 
in the practice of such handicrafts as are known. From Mycenae there 
are the vividly dramatic illustrations depicted on objects of the time of 
the Shaft Grave Dynasty,‘ while from Crete there are the vases decorated 
with well-drawn pictures of lilies which date from the end of the Middle 
Minoan III period,® and are the first examples of the naturalistic style of 
the Late Minoan period. In Egypt the naturalistic style, which had 
appeared previously, as for example in portrait sculpture at the time of 
the XII Dynasty, was revived during the time of the XVIII Dynasty. 
There may be no real connection between these contemporary manifesta- 
tions of the same artistic style in different parts of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean area, and the parallels may be due to what is sometimes called 
‘borrowing’ by the people of one country from those of another. Such 
an explanation is usually accepted to-day without question. Neverthe- 


Pendlebury, The Archaeology of Crete, p. 225. 

Pendlebury, loc. cit., p. 228. 

Annual of the British School of Archaeology at Athens, XXV, pp. 268-269. 
Such as the inlaid daggers and the silver rhyton from the IV Shaft Grave. 
Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 315. 
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less, the international aspect of the history of the time, as illustrated by 
this widespread appearance of the naturalistic style, is perhaps insuffi- 
ciently studied. A short description, given below, of such ideas and 
techniques as appear at the same time and in the same areas, will serve 
as a basis for the future development of such a study. 


I. Mizirary EQuieMENT 
(1) The Chariot 


Chariots are known to have been brought into use not later than 
about 1600 B.c., both in Egypt 4 and in the Aegean. In both places they 
seem to have been of much the same type, and no doubt could have been 
derived from a single source. In both places they were associated with 
particular types of decorative motifs. In Egypt, for example, the chariots 
of the XVIII Dynasty were ornamented with rosette, running spiral and 
tree of life designs, while the stelae of the Shaft graves at Mycenae,? on 
which are illustrated the Greek chariots, were decorated with running 
spirals and a rosette design known in Egypt.’ The style of carving the 
chariot scenes on thesé“stelae is cruder than the artistic style normally 
found in the Aegean at this time, which may suggest that the sculptors 
were strangers in the Aegean. Considerably more naturalistic in style 
is a possibly contemporary representation of a chariot on a gold cup 
found at Ras Shamra.* 


Z (2) Swords and Daggers 


___. The earliest long swords known in the Near East are from Cyprus, of 

Early Bronze Age date.> Similar swords also occur outside that island, 
as for example in Egypt,® where they were, however, always rare, and in 
the Aegean, of Middle Minoan I date.? At Mycenae, in the Shaft graves, 


1, Theodore M. Davis, The Tomb of Iouiya and Touiyou, pp. 35-36; H. Carter, The 
Tomb of Tutankhamun, II, Pls. 17, 37 and 38. 

\The two Egyptian words for chariot are wrrt and markabata, both of which date from 
the XVIII Dynasty or later. The latter word is and to have a Semitic parallel (Campbell 
Thompson, in Cambridge Ancient History, II, p. 227). 

2. Annual of the British School of Vii esp at Athens, XXV, pp. 126 ff. and 144 ff. ; 
and Slawes By of Minos, IV, pp. 189-190. 

There is also a chariot shown on a gold ring from the IV Shaft Grave (Palace of Minos, 

IV, p. 549). 

3. On the stela of the IV Shaft Grave. 

4, Syria, XV, p. 128; and Schaeffer, Ugaritica, 1939, p. 36. 

5. Gjerstad, Studies in Prehistoric Cyprus, p. 234. 

6. Of First pee Period date. See Burton Brown, Studies in Third Mil- 
lennium History, p 

7. tar ecelale aay in go I, p. 167; and Burton Brown, Studies in Third Millennium 
History, p. 88 n. 8 and p. 96. 
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both this type with ‘sloping shoulders,’ and the ‘horned’ and ‘ cruci- 
form’ types appear, the two latter being found at a later date in Crete. 
It is possible that the ‘ horned’ shape could be derived from a prototype 
in north-west Persia, in which district the type with sloping shoulders, 
is known." 

The Mycenae Shaft graves also contained daggers with inlaid strips 
of naturalistic decoration,® a style of ornamentation known in Kgypt at, 
about the same date,® but not characteristic of, and therefore presumably 
not native in, either of those two areas, Another type of dagger, that with 
flanged and inlaid handle, is found in Egypt during the Hyksos and 
XVIII Dynasty periods, and is also known in north-west Persia,‘ 


(3) Iron Weapons 

Tron had been used from very early days in the eastern Mediterranean 
area, nearly all the (few) known examples coming from Egypt. During 
the period under review iron was still rare, but there are examples from 
Egypt ° and Ras Shamra.¢ Tutankhamun’s iron-bladed dagger, which 
has been sometimes described as the work of a displaced artisan from 
Knossos,’ is closely similar to his gold-bladed one,* of which the sheath is 
ornamented with most carefully and accurately executed figures of 
animals in relief in a style very similar to that of gold work found in 
Ras Shamra.® The iron object from Ras Shamra is an axe-head, perhaps 
of an earlier date than that of the iron dagger, fitted to a copper socket 
which is inlaid with gold and ornamented with animals in relief. The 
shape of this type of axe and socket has Asiatic associations, and seems 
likely to be of Asiatic origin. Iron-working is also believed to have 
originated in, Asia,’ 


1, Délégation en Perse, VIM, fig. 685, for aword with ‘ sloping shoulders,’ and fig. 637 
for possible prototype of ‘ horned’ shape, 

b Hvans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 715, and IT, pp. 118 ff. 

3. Evans, loo, cit., IT, p, 361. 

4, Journal of Hgyptian Archaeology, X1, p., 216; and GQ, A, Wainwright, in Annales 
du Service, pp. 316 ff, 

6. No, 226 of the Tutankhamun collection in the Cairo Musoum, Journal of Hgyptian 
Archaeology, XXVIII, rontispiooe; and H, Garter, Zhe Tomb of Tutankhamun, Tl, 
Pls, 87 and 88, 

6. Sohaoflor, Ugaritica, pp. 107 ff, ; and Evans, Palace of Minos, II, Ph: 274 ff. 

7, By somo Hgyptologiata, Dr, Gardinor disclaims such a view, and Sir Arthur Eyans 
never i yb it, ft is, porhaps, a little too imaginative. 

8. H. Cartor, The Z'omb of Trtankhamun, II, Pls. 87 and 88; and Journal of Ngyptian 
Archaeology, XXVIII, Pl. I. 

9. Soo Syria, XV, pp. 124 ff., whero Schaoffor, disoussing the gold bowl, said that 
“tho artist has carefull Montified tho different speoioa,’ of the animals * and has expressed 
their movement skilfully,’ 

10, Lucas, Ancient ovelian Materials and Industries, p. 197, 
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The only piece of iron known at or before this time in the Aegean 
is a piece of Middle Minoan II date found in Crete.1 


II. ARCHITECTURE AND ARCHITECTURAL DECORATION 


The Palace architecture of the period in the Aegean is of a type which 
has at present no known parallels in Egypt or elsewhere in the Ancient 
World. As regards funerary buildings, however, there are external 
parallels both with the built tombs found in Crete and with the tholos 
tombs found in Greece. The Cretan tombs divide into— 


(a) the vaulted tombs, of which the best known example is at Isopata 
(of Late Minoan II date),? and which are paralleled by the possibly 
contemporary tombs at Ras Shamra ;? 

(6) the Temple Tomb at Knossos¢ (of Late Minoan I date), tombs more 
or less similar to which, both in plan and elevation, have been found 
in Egypt, of the Middle Kingdom ° and XVIII Dynasty periods. 


The Tholos Tombs of Mycenae ® have parallels with the much later domed 
buildings of Assyria,’ but there are no similar structures of the same or 
_ an earlier date, except perhaps in Crete.® 

At about 1600 the Palace at Knossos was largely rebuilt. At that 
time ashlar work became very common, and large-scale frescoes, of which 
the subjects were humans and animals against backgrounds of scenery, 
were made in place of the miniature ones of earlier days. It is usually 
said that the principle of large frescoes was not of Aegean invention, and 
it has been supposed to have been brought from Egypt to Crete ® and 
thence to Greece. Another element of Aegean architectural decoration, 


1. Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 557. 

2. Evans, The Prehistoric Tombs of Knossos, pp. 136 ff. 

8. Evans, Palace of Minos, IV, pp. 771 ff. (where Cypriote parallels are quoted) ; 
Syria, XV, pp. 112 ff. 

4, Evans, Palace of Minos, IV, pp. 990 ff. 

5. Petrie, Anteopolis, Pls. III and VI, and Steckeweh, Die F'urstengraber von Qau ; 
Porter and Moss, Bibliography, IV, p. 260; G. A. Wainwright in Journal of Egyptian 
Archaeology, XXIV, p. 143. The XI Dynasty architecture at Deir el Bahri and its parallels 
with the building of Hatshepsut is discussed by Somers Clarke in the XXXth Memoir 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 

6. Annual of the British School of Archaeology at Athens, XXV. 

7. Creswell, Harly Muslim Architecture, I, pp. 304 ff. There may also be parallels in 
Assyria at a very remote date (Mallowan, Prehistoric Assyria, pp. 26 fi.). 

8. In the Mesara. 

9, This is stated by Frankfort (B.S.A. Annual, XXXVII, pp. 116-117, though for a 
reason which may not convince everyone), and Pendlebury, The Archaeology of Crete, 
pp. 222 ff. and p. 287. 
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believed by Sir Arthur Evans to be of Cretan origin and to date from the 
Middle Minoan III period, is the decorative frieze of half rosettes and spiral 
panels.1 It should be observed, however, that both the half rosette and 
the spiral motif are known in Egypt, and that the complete rosette is. 
known earlier in Asia than in the Aegean. 


III. Furnrrure 


The furniture of the period in Egypt was made of a variety of woods, 
some of which, such as cedar, oak, yew? and walnut,? were probably 
imported from western Asia. The decoration of this furniture is of several 
different types, and there is a high degree of skill in the use of the various 
techniques. Outstanding examples include the lively design of the carved 
figures of Bes and Taueris on a chair from the tomb of Iuya and Touiya,* 
the technical perfection of Tutankhamun’s cedar chair > and the beauty 
of the design of his three-legged stool.* It is interesting to observe that 
the spiral motif frequently enters into the decoration of furniture of this 
date in Egypt. 

Little is known of furniture in the Aegean, though wooden boxes 
covered with gold-foil,? a technique known in Egypt, were found at 
Mycenae, while a signet-ring found at Tiryns ® represents a chair with 
crossed legs and a footstool, both details being paralleled by actual cas 
and footstools in Egypt. 

It has been remarked that the vitality of the figures in the chair from 
the tomb of Iuya and Touiya, mentioned above, is of an un-Egyptian 
appearance, and that the use of a dog’s paw as the model for the 
feet of the stool, also mentioned above, is unique. Almost equally 

un-Egyptian,’ except in al Amarna art, is the use of decorative figures 
of animals.° 


1. Evans, Palace of Minos, II, p. 287; IV, pp. 221 ff.; and B.S.A. Annual, XXV, 
236. 
~ 2. Lucas, Ancient Egyptian Materials and Industries, p. 377. 
3. Theodore M. Davis, The Tomb of Iouiya and fae pp. 37 ff. 
4. Théodore M. Davis, loc. cit., fig. 2 and Pls. 33 and 34. 
5. No. 3 of the Tutankhamun collection in the Cairo Museum. H. Carter, The Tomb 
of Tutankhamun, I, pls. LX and LXI. 
6. No. 549 of ‘the Tutankhamun collection in the Cairo Museum. H. Carter, The 
Tomb of Tutankhamun, III, Pl. LXVIII. 
7. Annual of the British School of a at Athens, XXV, p. 305. 
8. Evans, Palace of Minos, IV, p. 329 
9. H. Carter, The Tomb of Tutankhamun, ie LIX; Theodore M. Davis, The Tomb 
of Iouiya and Touiyou, Pl. XXXV (Cairo Museum, no, 3674). 
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IV. VESSELS 


(1) Of Gold and Silver 


Amongst the gold and silver cups found in the Shaft graves at 
Mycenae? are some paralleled in shape and decoration by vessels in a 
collection of objects of Asiatic origin and XII Dynasty date found in 
Egypt.? Other gold cups found at Mycenae (from the Acropolis treasure) 
with greyhound-head handles,’ are paralleled in this unusual type of 
handle in Cyprus. Yet another type of cup, the Vaphio shape of cup,* 
may also have Asiatic associations, since it was first made, in pottery, 
during the Middle Helladic period, at which time there may have been 
strong Asiatic influence in the Aegean.® 


(2) Of Pottery 

Palestine, Syria and Cyprus were the scene of the appearance of new 
types of pottery fabrics during the second millennium.* These, or most 
of them, were made in or exported to Egypt from the time of the Middle 
Kingdom onwards.’ Both these wares, and the principle of painting on 
pottery which came to Egypt at about the same time, became important 
elements in the pottery there during the XVII arid XVIII Dynasties.® 

In the Aegean, from about 1700 to 1600 B.c. there was a considerable 
amount of pottery being made according to ideas of shape and decoration 
which were known also in the Levant.® In Greece and the Cyclades the 
characteristic ware of that time was matt dark-on-light polychrome 
decorated pottery with naturalistic designs, while the Middle Minoan III 
period fabrics have been described as ‘coarse, ill-made, with a badly 
finished surface, inferior in its glazing to that of the preceding and — 


Evans, Palace of ectne: I, fig. 183, nos. 5 and 7. 

Syria, XVIII, pp. 174 ff. 

Annual of the British School of Archaeology at Athens, XX XIX, p. 68. 

Blegen, Korakou, Pl. III, 4. 

Burton Brown, Studies in Third Millennium History, Chapter vu. 

Such as ‘ base ring ware,’ * white slip ware,’ ‘punctured ware,’ ‘red lustrous 
ware! > and so on. Gjerstad, Studies i in Prehistoric Cyprus, pp. 200 ff. 

7. Gjerstad, Studies in Prehistoric Cyprus, pp. 304-305. 

8. Gjerstad, loc. cit., pp. 317-321. 

9. (a) For parallels i in shape compare Palace of Minos, I, fig. 416 b, with Gjerstad, 
Studies on Prehistoric Cyprus, p. 187, jar 1 and jug 9. (This is a shape “found i in Egypt 
at the end of the First Intermediate Period: see Brunton, Mostagedda, Pl. LIII, 95.) 
Also compare Evans, Palace of Minos, I, 404 b, with Gjerstad, loc. cit., p. 203, red lustrous 2. 

The jug with ‘ bent back neck’ is also found in the Aegean at this time. It is a 
common shape in Cypriote pottery: 

(6) For parallels in decoration see Burton Brown, Studies in Third Millennium History, 
pp. 106 ff. 
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succeeding age.’! The ware of this succeeding age is Late Minoan pottery, 
which is of an entirely new type. Pendlebury said of it that it illustrates 
the beginning of the attempt ‘to represent nature .. . as a result the 
light-on-dark decoration gives place to the dark-on-light which allowed | 
far more delicate gradations of colour.’? But there may be more than 
that behind the change, since the appearance of the naturalistic style, 
found also in Syria and Egypt at this time, is coupled with the Sees 
in the Aegean of parallels with Asiatic wares. 


V. JEWELLERY 
(1) The Technique of Granulation 


During the period discussed, the technique of granulation in gold 
occurs in Egypt, there being several examples of jewellery, dagger handles — 
and walking-sticks from the tomb of Tutankhamun decorated with this 
technique. Granulation is also found, rarely, at the same period in 
Greece. In Crete, where it has been erroneously stated to be common, 
it was employed on objects said to be of Middle Minoan I date ® (con- 
temporary, that is to say, with the XII Dynasty period, when the tech- 
nique was also common in Egypt),® though these objects have also been 
said, by another authority, to date from the Middle Minoan III period.’ 
Both in Egypt and in Greece occurs the use of granulation and flat discs 
of lapis-lazuli in the same article.® 

It has been both affirmed and denied that Crete was the home of this 
technique. But there are so few examples from the island that it would 
be a difficult point to maintain in the affirmative. For the same reason 


1. Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 553, This statement is misleading, for the ware 
is actually matt-painted, like the other Aegean fabrics of this period. 

2. Pendlebury, The Archaeology of Crete, p. 287. 

3. Compare, for example, Karo, Die Schachtgraber von Mykenai, figs. 157, 199 and 
222, with Gjerstad, Studies in Prehistoric Cyprus, p. 186, jug 7, and p. 187, jug 8. Also 
compare Karo, loc. cit., figs. 190, 196, etc., with Gjerstad, loc. cit., p. 187, jar 1. Also 
compare Karo, loc. cit., no. 221, with Petrie, Qurneh, Pl. XLII, no. 715, ete. 

Since blue-painted pottery i is common in Egypt towards the end of the XVIII Dynasty, 
it is interesting to notice that a blue-painted vessel was found in Crete (Evans, Palace of 

Minos, III, p. 310). 

4. Annual of the British School of Archaeology at Athens, XX XIX, p. 75, where refer- 
ences are conveniently collected. 

5. Evans, Palace of Minos, IV, pp. 75-76 and fig. 48. 

6. Burton Brown, Studies in Third Millennium History, p. 91 n. 6. 

7. Miss Thomas, in Annual of the British School of Archaeology at Athens, XX XIX, 

pete 
: 8. Compare the bracelet no. 262 in the Tutankhamun collection in the Cairo Museum 
with B.S.A. Annual, XXV, p. 382. Other examples of granulation at Mycenae are 
published in B.S.A. Annual, XX XIX, p. 75. 
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it is not likely to be an Aegean invention. In Egypt the appearance of 
granulation at the time of the XII Dynasty was contemporary with the 
importation of Asiatic goods, and with the first use of a variety of novelties 
which may be of Asiatic origin.? 


(2) Glass 

Glass is common in Egypt at the time of the XVIII Dynasty, though 
it has also been found in contexts of very much earlier date, both in 
Egypt and in western Asia.? At the time of the XVIII Dynasty glass was 
fairly frequently coloured a shade of blue, and equally fairly frequently 
the colouring matter was cobalt, which ‘must have been imported, 
possibly from Persia or the Caucasus region.’ Blue glass and ‘ cobalt 
blue powder ’ and ‘ two lumps of cobalt blue ’ were found in Late Helladic 
III tholos tombs at Mycenae and elsewhere in Greece.* One of these 
pieces of ‘bluish glass’ is a plaque bearing a representation of genii 
pouring libations,® a design paralleled on Cypriote bronze ewers.® 


(3) Painted Crystal 

Miniature paintings, either on the back of pieces of glass, or crystal, or 
on some independent surface and covered by glass or crystal, were used in 
Egypt in jewellery during the times of the XII’ and XVIII ® Dynasties. 
Painted crystal is also found in Crete,® and in the Shaft graves of 
Mycenae.?° In the case of the specimen from Crete, the subject is a bull, 
somewhat similar in drawing to the bulls on a carved ivory box found in 
the tomb of Tutankhamun. 


~ 


VI. SprraLts AND RinGs oF GOLD AND SILVER 


Gold and silver rings and spirals, both with circular and square section, 
formed part of the foundation deposit of XII Dynasty date found at 
Toud in Egypt, which included many objects of Asiatic type or source. 


1, Burton Brown, Studies in Third Millennium ee p. 91n.6. See also the 
Toud foundation deposit published in Syria, XVIII, pp. 174 ff. 
2. Burton Brown, loc. cit., pp. 32 ff. 
3. Lucas, Ancient Egyptian Materials and Industries, p. 218. 
4. Annual of the British School of Archaeology at Athens, XXV, pp. 337, 355, 379, 383- 
385. See also Dérpfeld in Schliemann, Tiryns, pp. 248 ff. 
5. Annual of the British School of Archaeology at Athens, XXV, fig. 86 a-b and p. 380. 
6. Evans, Palace of Minos, IV, p. 456. 
7. Inthe Dahshur Treasure: see Annales du Service, XXXVI, pp. 197 ff. 
8. H. Carter, The Tomb of Tutankhamun, III, Pl. XVIII bottom right, 
9. Evans, Palace of Minos, III, pp. 108 ff. 
0. Evans, loc. cit., ITI, pp. 108 ff. 
1. Syria, XVII, pp. 174 ff. 
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Similar rings and spirals were found in the Acropolis Treasure at Mycenae.1 
The purpose of these objects is not known, though it has been suggested 
that they might have been bullion in portable form. 


VII. Ivory Carvine 


Carved ivory was employed for boxes, and for various other objects in 
all parts of the eastern Mediterranean. One box from Tutankhamun’s — 
tomb is especially interesting,? since the style in which it is carved has a 
degree of freedom and vitality which puts it apart from even the other 
examples of non-traditional Egyptian styles of work found in that tomb. 
In Mycenae there were found ivory mirror handles,’ which Professor Wace 
believes to have been carved in Cyprus, or under Cypriote influence, and 
he adds that such a source might ‘ account for the peculiarities of costume 
observed in the women ’ shown thereon. fet 

In Crete various figurines and other objects, including an elaborately 
inlaid ivory gaming-board, have been dated to the Middle Minoan III 
period.4 There are no close parallels, in the arrangement of the divisions 
on the board, between this example and those of western Asia and Egypt, 
though it may well have been, like the Egyptian draught-boards, the top 
of a box in which the gaming pieces were kept. The inlays on this board 
include two varieties of rosette design, both known earlier in Egypt. 


VIII. Motirs or Decoration 
(1) The Spiral 
The spiral motif was known all over the Near East by the end of the 
third ° or the beginning of the second millennium,® both painted or incised 


on pottery, engraved on stone or made in gold wire. It is a motif com- 
monly encountered after 1600 B.c. In Egypt, for example, it is found 


1. Annual of the British School of Archaeology at Athens, XX XIX, pp. 72 ff. 

2. The lid of this box is illustrated (partly) as the frontispiece to H. Carter, The 
Tomb of Tutankhamun. 

3. Annual of the British School of Archaeology at Athens, XXV, pp. 369-370. 

4. Evans, Palace of Minos, I, pp. 472 ff., and III, pp. 428 ff. Inlay discs from a 
similar board were found at Mycenae: Evans, loc. cit., I, pp. 481-486. 

5. During the Early Minoan JII period in Crete: Evans, Palace of Minos, I, pp. 111 ff. 
and 193 ff., and II, p. 194 and fig, 104 b. 
= ee the Troy II period at Troy : Schliemann, Ilios, p. 489, and Evans, loc. cit., 

, p. 194. 

6. ‘There are many examples from Egypt of XII Dynasty date, including an amethyst 
scarab and a gold ring from the Dahshur Treasure. 

Pre-XII Dynasty examples have recently been fotnd at Kom el Hisn in the western 
Delta. They are exhibited in the Cairo Museum, but are not yet published. 
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then used for the decoration of chariots, furniture, jewellery and decorative 
metal work.1 It is also found on pottery and other vessels, as for example 
the tribute brought by the Keftivan folk. In the Aegean it is found in 
fresco work, pottery, stone and metal work.? It is also found in Meso- 
potamia, in fresco work of the second millennium.® : 

This motif never seems to be at home in any kriown area. _ It appears 
in Crete or Egypt, or elsewhere, and then disappears, only to be revived 
later. Frequently its appearance suggests an Asiatic origin, as for 
example when it is found in Troy II strata, or in Crete in Harly Minoan IIT 
contexts, or in Egypt during the XII Dynasty.* 


(2) The Griffin 

The griffin is a quadruped, often with wings and a beaked head which 
is more Or less bird-like. Such animals were being illustrated in the third 
millennium in Mesopotamia, and perhaps in Egypt.® They are found also 
in Egypt at the time of the XII Dynasty, and during the seventeenth 
century.* In Crete they are dated to the Middle Minoan III period.’ 
Similar animals are engraved on seals which Professor Frankfort assigns 
to the ‘first Syrian Group,’ in which he places a lapis-lazuli cylinder 
found at Knossos.8 After 1500 there are examples of the winged griffin 
from Ras Shamra,® and also from Egypt, where it appears on the chariot 
of Thothmes IV, and on a robe of Tutankhamun.” 


(3) The Sphinz 
The sphinx is also a quadruped, with a human head. Sir Arthur 
Evans believed that it had wings in Crete, but was wingless in Egypt." 


1. There are many examples from the tomb of Tutankhamun. It also occurs on 
XVIII Dynasty painted pottery. 

2. The pottery examples are common. The stone examples are the Shaft Grave 
Stelae. The metal examples include the swords from Zafer Papoura (Evans, Palace of 
Minos, IV, p. 859) and from the Shaft Graves (Evans, loc, cit., 1V, p. 847). Schliemann 
published a gold ewer (Mycenae, p. 232, fig. 341) and Evans an example in fresco from 
Knossos (Palace of Minos, I, pp. 370 ff.). 

3. Syria, XVIII, pp. 328 ff. It is also found in Palestine, in sixteenth-century 
painted pottery (Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in Palestine, VIII, pp. 21 ff.). 

4. Burton Brown, Studies in Third Millennium History, p. 89 n. 4. 

5. Frankfort, in Annual of the British School of Archaeology in Athens, XXXVII, 
pp. 106 ff.: Capart, Les débuts de Art en Egypte, p. 225. 

. Evans, Palace of Minos, I, pp. 709 ff. and p. 550. 
Evans, loc. cit., I, p. 549, and III, p. 41. 

Evans, loc. cit., IV, fig. 350. 

Syria, XV, pp. 124 ff., and Schaeffer, Ugaritica, p. 36. 
10. Journal of Hgyptian Archaeology, XXVII, pp. 113 ff. 
1l. Evans, Palace of Minos, III, pp. 415 ff. 
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Possibly the earliest winged sphinx now known is the one on a fresco 
found at Mari in Mesopotamia,! which is supposed to be of early second 
millennium date. It occurs in Crete in Middle Minoan ITI days.” In the 
Levant it appears on ‘ Syro-Hittite’ seals, and in gold work in Ras 
Shamra belonging to about the fifteenth century. In Egypt it occurs — 
embroidered on a robe of Tutankhamun.® 


(4) Animals in Movement 


The motif of the lion in the ‘ flying gallop ’ attitude has been described 
as non-Egyptian, though it is rather commonly met with in the decoration 
of objects from the tomb of Tutankhamun. Representations of lions 
and other animals in this attitude were known in the Aegean in, or soon 
after the seventeenth century,® and in Egypt at about the same time,’ 
usually on objects which appear to be of types previously unknown there. 
A detail of such representations in Egypt is that the animals often have 
their tails between their legs, an unreal position when they are attacking 
other animals, and which is said to be not otherwise known in Egypt.® 


(5) The Guilloche 


The guilloche is a pattern known on Cycladic pottery at the beginning 
of the second millennium, a ware which was probably of Asiatic type.® 
It is also found on fresco work of about the same date in Mesopotamia? 
and, much later, in metal work from the tomb of Tutankhamun. It is 
also a characteristic of the so-called Syro-Hittite seals. 


(6) The Palmette 


The palmette is a common motif on objects from the tomb of Tutan- 
khamun, and has been described as occurring chiefly in ‘the decoration 
of the weapons—daggers, sheaths, bow-cases—which Egypt imported 


Syria, XVII, pp. 328 fi. 
Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 549, and III. p. 41. 
Evans, loc. cit., IV, p. 408. 
As for the griffin, see above. 
As for the griffin, see above. 
On the Shaft Grave stelae. See Evans, Palace of Minos, IV, figs. 189, 190. 
Evans, Palace of Minos, I, pp: 718-719 and fig. 540. 
Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, XXVII, pp. 126 ff. It is found in Palestine 
(Syria, XIX, Pl. XX XVII 3) and Crete (Evans, Palace of Minos, IV, fig. 471). 
9, Burton Brown, Studies in Third Millennium eee p. 107. See also Hacava- 

tions at Phylakopi on Melos, Pl. XI, no. 3, and Pl. aut no. 

10. Syria, XVITI, pp. 328 ff. 

ll. Evans, Palace of Minos, IV, p. 408. 
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. probable origin of the palmette is in the Assyrian tree of life.’ 1 
Whence these goods were imported is, however, not suggested, though 
Max Muller proposed a Syrian origin for the palmette.? Versions of the 
tree of life design occur on a pottery vessel from Palestine of the sixteenth 
century,? and on the chariot from the tomb of Iuya and Touiya. 


MAJOR CHARACTERISTICS OF HANDICRAFTS 


The two most marked characteristics of the handicrafts of the period 
are, firstly, the extraordinary skill displayed in a variety of techniques, 
including metal work, wood work and architecture, and secondly, the 
naturalistic style of decoration. These characteristics, which are very 
widespread, give an overall unity to the cultures of the eastern Medi- 
terranean basin at 1600 B.c., despite the individuality of those civilisa- 
tions, and it is suggested that their presence may be considered to 
illustrate the arrival and activity of related peoples in Egypt and the 
Aegean. 

I. TecunicaL SKILL 

It is unnecessary to elaborate any description of the examples of 
technical skill of the epoch. Doubtless it will be sufficient to refer briefly 
to the following details : 

In architecture there appear the novel and excellently executed 
vaulted tombs of Crete and Ras Shamra, and the wonderful tholos 
tombs of Greece. 

In metal work there are examples of granulation and of inlaid decora- 
tion, all requiring very considerable skill, from all over the area. 

In wood work there is the finely carved furniture from Egypt, as well 
as chariots from many areas. 

In glass work there are examples of moulded plaques and of large 
vessels, the manufacture of which must have required considerable skill. 

Painted crystal, though of less importance, may perhaps be added to 
the list, for it can certainly be described as requiring some skill to produce. 


II. NaturaLism 


By naturalism is meant the more or less literal representation of 
natural forms in the production or decoration of objects. It is character- 
1. N.de G. Davies, in Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, XX VII, p. 127. 


2. Max Muller, Hgyptological Researches, Il, p. 9. 
3. Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in Palestine, VIII, Pl. XXIV. 
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istic of pottery in the Aegean, and of ivory carving, fresco work and 
some classes of metal work in the whole area at this time. It is also found 
in wood work, glazed pottery and stone carving in Egypt, towards the 
end of the period discussed. The whole question of naturalism has been 
discussed by many archaeologists, though usually on a national basis. 
Its appearance is mentioned here merely as an illustration of the wide- 
spread distribution of ideas at the time of the period under discussion. 


- NOTE ON THE EVIDENCE DISCUSSED ABOVE 


Clearly many techniques and ideas were widespread during the period 
under discussion. But it is not known whence these ideas came, or how 
they spread. They may have been distributed from one, or more, unknown 
sources, or they might have been taken in the way of trade or exploration 
from one country to another. Probably both happened in fact. But it 
should, perhaps, be emphasised that the civilisations of this period were 
not in any way immature. On the contrary, they were of exceptional 
vitality and individuality. Neither the Late Minoan culture of the 
Aegean nor the civilisation of Egypt at the time of the XVIII Dynasty 
has enough in common with the other to owe more than a minimum to 
it by borrowing. And yet there are about them many elements which 
are strange, of foreign type, or with no known local antecedents. One 
is inevitably reminded that characteristic elements of both Aegean and 
Egyptian civilisations are found in western Asia, maybe the ‘ unknown 
source ’ (for there is not much Asiatic material of this date yet available) 
to which so much is owed. ‘ 


LITERARY EVIDENCE 
The vernacular in Egypt at the time of the XVIII Dynasty was 
characterised by the predominance of ‘ analytic’ tenses which had ‘ first 
supplemented and then gradually replaced’ the ‘synthetic’ tenses of 
sdmf and sdmnf ‘towards the end of the Old Kingdom.’? In other 


1, Discussing Cretan relations with Egypt after 1600 B.c. Pendlebury said that 


‘though the number of actual imports is perhaps small, the evidence of considerable _ 


influence is overwhelming.’ As evidence of this he quotes the animals and plant motifs 
on Cretan frescoes, saying that they ‘must have had their origin’ in Egypt, and refers to 
the tribute brought by the Men of the Isles and the people of Keftiu illustrated on Egyptian 
tombs (The Archaeology of Crete, pp. 222 ff.). This evidence proves little or nothing 
beyond the facts that there was some degree of international movement by men, and a 
wide distribution of the ‘ naturalistic style’ of art. It is insufficient to prove that the 
undoubted parallels (especially in spirit) between the civilisation of Egypt and the Aegean 
were due to direct mutual contact, and this allegation remains a questionable hypothesis. 
2. Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar, pp. 3-4. 
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words, some characteristic details of the language spoken after 1600 in 
Egypt were introduced at the time of the arrival in Egypt of numbers of 
foreigners who were probably Asiatics. Another characteristic detail of 
the time of the XVIII Dynasty is ‘ the substitution of new words for many 
old words signifying quite common things,’ a fairly likely explanation of 
which would be the coming of foreigners to impose the use of some of their 
own words. 

As regards the language spoken in Crete, it is interesting to observe 
that, by about 1400, tablets of the linear class B have a very wide dis- 
tribution, appearing as they do over the area from Crete to Armenia.t 


BACKGROUND OF CULTURAL DEVELOPMENTS 
INTRODUCTION ; 


History is frequently made the study of what happened in a given 
area, usually a single country. In the case of the period 1600-1400 it is 
clear, from a consideration of the evidence described above, that one 
must work in a larger field. For although it is impossible, with the present 
lack of material from Asia, to prove any theories of far-reaching foreign 
influences from there, it is equally impossible to continue to remain 


content with such theories of to-day as those which suggest that Crete 


or Egypt developed their own civilisations on a national basis, occasion- 
ally ‘ borrowing ’ ideas from other lands. 

The substratum on which a history of the period must be built is the 
appreciation of the fact that it was in no way a time of settled existence. 
Possibly old-established, and certainly newly-arrived tribes in western 
Asia, whose movements can be traced by their handicrafts, were moving 
west to the Levant countries, and on to the Aegean, and also south to 
Egypt, as other peoples had been doing for many centuries previously. 
They introduced new ideas and ways of thinking to the lands they visited, 
and these ideas exercised a profound, though not necessarily a lasting, in- 
fluence on the inhabitants of the Near East. These new ideas were in their 
turn overlaid by others, and forgotten in the continually changing scene. 


BeFrore 1600 B.c. 


Men from Asia had been coming to Egypt since time immemorial, 
though at some periods in even greater numbers than at other times. 


1, Evans, Palace of Minos, IV, pp. 737 ff. and 781 ff.; and Burton Brown, Studies 
in Third Millennium History, p. 102. 
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One such period was during the two centuries before 1600 B.c. This was 
the time when the Hyksos were in Egypt, and though some texts refer 
to the Hyksos as being unpleasant, there is reason to think that these 
Asiatic visitors had a higher level of life than did the natives of Egypt. _ 
There seems every likelihood that they introduced new ideas in warfare, 
including weapons of quite new types, as well as new and attractive 
styles of pottery and other things. No doubt they intermarried, and had | 
children to inherit their ideas. It is remarkable that during the century 
following 1600 B.c., the Egyptians showed a most unusual tendency to 
go and fight outside their frontiers. 

Very much the same general course of events occurred in the Aegean. 
From both before, and still more after 1700, men from Asia left their 
traces, both in Greece and in Crete. And in both of those areas there 
appeared shortly before 1600 the first examples of the naturalistic style 
of decoration, as well as similar ideas about warfare to those already 
quoted as introduced to Egypt. 


ArrER 1600 B.c. 

At 1600 B.c. far-reaching changes occurred. The Egyptians, led by a 
king who refused the advice of his council and displayed remarkable 
energy, drove out the ‘ hated foreigners ’ and settled down to a series of 
militaristic exploits in the Levant. In these they continued to be engaged 
for a century or more. But although Asiatic soldiers were, no doubt, 
driven out, their ideas remained in Egypt. Indeed, as time passed there 
were more and more examples of Asiatic ideas, and of objects made by 
Asiatics, such as painted and base-ring pottery, and chariots and furniture 
with gay naturalistic decoration, much of it being entirely unlike tradi- 
tional Egyptian productions. In many ways, as Dr. Gardiner has pointed 
out, there is a close parallel at this time with the events after the time of 
the end of the Old Kingdom, when Asiatics almost certainly entered 
Egypt. He says that ‘the same order of events seems to have been 
repeated : an age of internal strife gives his opportunity to the foreigner, 
the activities let loose by the struggle against the invader are turned 
. . . Into constructive and profitable channels.’ It would be possible 
to suggest that amongst the leaders of both of the armed revolts were 
descendants of the first Asiatics to enter Egypt during the ‘ periods of 
unrest,’ since the Egyptians were never a warlike people. Moreover, the 


1. Gardiner, in Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, V, p. 56. 
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leaders of the revolt at 1600 were armed with weapons decorated in ways 
which appear to be Asiatic, and are certainly not Kgyptian. 

Meanwhile, in the Aegean it seems likely that there occurred a more 
extensive immigration of Asiatics than had ever been known before. 
Whoever these people were, they imposed their exceptionally rich and 
elaborate civilisation all over that area, and thus inaugurated the ‘ golden 
age’ of Crete, the Late Minoan I-II epoch.1 This was productive of a 
remarkably high level of civilisation, which is illustrated as much by 
delightfully fresh and vivid illustrations of natural objects as by beautiful 
building and elaborately naturalistic work in fresco and other mediums. 
The very considerable change, in almost every way, at this time in 
Aegean culture is an excellent example of how powerful were the influences 
which created new civilisations, almost obliterating the old in the process. 

From this time onwards there was little change in the culture of Crete, 
except in such ways as minor changes in ceramic decoration, until after 
1400 B.c. In Greece, however, at a little before 1500 B.c., a new ruling 
Dynasty introduced the style of building domed tombs, to which almost 
the only early parallels known are in Syria and the Caucasus. Otherwise 
there was little in Greece which differed from the Late Minoan I and IIT 
civilisations, though there are some connections with Cyprus and western 
Asia which are not paralleled in Crete. 

In Egypt, as the XVIII Dynasty reached the height of its glory, at 
about the time of Amenhotep III, there occur the first signs of an entirely 
new monotheistic conception, a single god of whom the symbol was an 
abstract form. It may be that in this can be seen the presence of a par- 
ticular type of foreigner in Egypt, for it is easy, and possibly not un- 
reasonable, to quote the parallel between the cast of mind of Akhnaten, 
and that of Leo the Isaurian, in both artistic and religious matters. But 
at this point one oversteps the chronological limits of this essay. 


1. If this is a correct definition of what happened, the remarkable style of decoration 
and good-quality glaze paint of Late Minoan pottery should have been found somewhere 
in western Asia during the seventeenth-sixteenth century period. They have not been so 
found. This, however, may be due to lack of excavation, since good-quality red glaze 
paint is a characteristic of such places as Jericho, Cyprus and Cilicia early in the Bronze 
Age, and was also found at Shamiramlti, near Van, by the Germans many years ago. 
Such a technique, therefore, is known in Asia, and might, perhaps, have remained in use 
in an unknown area between the time of the early Bronze Age and 1600 B.c. If it is 
reasonable to consider such a proposal, then perhaps it would also be reasonable to con- 
sider that some of the styles of decoration of Late Minoan pottery (such as the ‘ rippled’ - 
design) could have been derived from the source of the elaborately decorated north 
Syrian pottery known from Carchemish, and Mallowan’s and von Oppenheim’s excava- 
tions in the Habur district. 
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CONCLUSION 


There is evidence to suggest that the civilisations of the period under 
discussion should be considered as parts of a greater whole, and not as 
more or less independent entities. However, the fact remains that though 
it is possible to begin to see something of the wood of general prehistory 
through the trees of individual cultures, it is still not possible to form 
any very detailed picture of the scene. This is due in part to the lack of | 
material, and this lack is due in its turn to the absence of planned excava- 
tion in carefully selected areas. 

A detailed picture cannot be obtained except by the employment of 
a combination of a knowledge of fact and of a reasonable use of imagina- 
tion. This latter is, however, often rashly used. For example, it has 
been assumed in the past that trade was carried on during prehistoric _ 
days, and that the appearance in one land of goods manufactured in the 
style of another could bear the same sort of interpretations in 1600 B.c. 
as it would to-day. Such opinions are the product of an unreasonable 
use of imagination, and although they might conceivably be true, they 
are not susceptible of proofin themselves. The only way in which they and 
very many other uncertain points about ancient history can be fully under- 
stood is by finding out the actual course of history. This can be done by 
studying the material available, but not by making unjustified assumptions. 

What does happen when new ideas go from one country to another ? 
For example, when a class of pottery is copied in one country from 
another, how far is it similar to its parent, and to what extent should 
local variations be expected ? Again, when one type of pottery is copied 
in two different areas, what importance should be given to the differences 
and resemblances between the pottery fabrics of those two lands? It is 
extraordinary how little is known about such things, and this makes the 
study of prehistory on the international plane very difficult, since it is 
not easy to know how to approach the evidence. This need not be a 
deterrent, but it may, and should, be a warning to study every scrap of 
evidence and to avoid hastily forming conclusions. 

Undoubtedly imagination is a necessary quality for the historian, but 
it is a dangerous quality, and liable to lead him astray. It is none the 
less valuable, since without it progress would be extremely slow. But 
no historian who uses his imagination (and certainly not the present 
writer) will ever ask for his work to be read uncritically, or wish for his 
ideas to be accepted unquestioned. 
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THE DATING OF THE HISSAR III PERIOD 
AND ITS IMPORTANCE FOR INDIAN 
ARCHAEOLOGY 


By THEODORE BURTON BROWN 


Mr. D. E. McCown has said, in his admirable study of the early pottery 
of Iran,1 that the Hissar III period can be dated to the epoch between 
the Jemdet Nasr and the Akkadian periods. He pointed to many parallels 
between the Sialk IV and the Hissar II and III periods, and stated that 
Giyan IV is contemporary with Hissar III. He has also added that he 
agrees with Schmidt that the Astrabad Treasure is of the date of Hissar III. 
Tureng Tepe, as known from Wulsin’s excavation, he dates to correspond 
with Hissar II and III. These views have not been endorsed by Professor 
Gordon Childe, Commander Schaeffer * or Professor Stuart Piggott,* who 
accept the dating proposed by Schmidt for Hissar III, namely 2000- 
1500 B.c. 

McCown has pointed to a number of parallels between objects of 
Hissar III and from the Royal Tombs of Ur. Professor Childe said, of 
these objects, that they were all of ‘types which might have persisted 
a long time in a remote cultural backwater’ and were none of them 
‘demonstrably imports from Mesopotamia.’> But one parallel quoted 
by McCown may be more significant. He remarks on the parallels to a 
spear-head found in Giyan IV ® (which he dates to correspond with 
Hissar III), which appear in Syria, Anatolia, the Aegean and Cyprus. If 
one may go so far afield (as seems reasonable), foreign parallels with 
objects from Hissar III itself can be quoted. They are as follows : 


1. The Vassiliki version of the tea-pot shape is found in Hissar III.’ 
This shape is also found in the Aegean during the third millennium. 


The Comparative Stratigraphy of Larly Iran. 

Childe, in Antiquity, December 1942. 

Schaeffer, in Journal of Hellenic Studies, LXII, pp. 107-108. 

Piggott, in Antiquity, 1943. 

Antiquity, December 1942. 

His figure 16. 8. 

Pennsylvania Museum, Publication of the Iranian Section, Hxcavations at Tepe 
Hissar, figs. 107 and 126. Also The (Philadelphia) Museum souenat, XXIII, Pl. OXXIV. 
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2. Figurines of the ‘Cycladic’ type occur in Hissar III. Such 
figurines are characteristic of the third millennium all over the 
Near East. 

3. Axe-adzes occur in Hissar IJI.2 They are paralleled in Crete in 
Early Minoan II days.® . 

4. A lid with a knob-handle in animal form was found in Hissar III.* 
This type of lid is paralleled in Crete in Early Minoan days. 

5. Grey pottery with burnish decoration occurs in Hissar III. Such 
ware is found in the Aegean,® and elsewhere in the eastern Medi- 
terranean area during the third millennium. 

6. Various pottery shapes of Hissar III are paralleled at Phylakopi 
on Melos,’ by fabrics probably of third millennium date. 

7. Alabaster offering tables are found in Hissar II.§ These gigas 
objects of early third millennium date in Egypt. 


There are also parallels between various objects found in Tureng Tepe 
and objects found in Cyprus and the Aegean,® while a common ceramic 
shape in Cyprus duplicates a type found in Hissar III strata.1? 

To look eastward from Hissar, there are the parallels already discussed 


Excavations at Tepe Hissar (as above), figs. 114 and 115. 
The (Philadelphia) Museum Journal, XXIII, Pl. CXVIII. 
Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 101, and II, p. 629 n. 3. 
Excavations at Tepe Hissar, fig. 112. 
The (Philadelphia) Museum Journal, XXIII, pp. 390 ff. 
Especially in Crete, as for example the Pyrgos chalices. 
Compare The (Philadelphia) Museum Journal, XXIII, Pl. CXVI, nos. H 880, 
H 213 and H 668, with Hacavations at Phylakopi on Melos, Pl. VIII, no. 10, Pl. VIII, 
no. 5, and Pl. IV, no. 6 respectively. 
8. The (Philadelphia) Museum Journal, XXIII, Pls. CXXXVI and CXXXVII. 
9. In this note, the material quoted from Tureng Tepe is illustrated in Bulletin of the 
American Institute for Persian Art and Archaeology, no. I bis. Compare the following : 


1. Tureng Tepe, Pl. IV, nos. 1 and 2, with Gjerstad, Studies on Prehistoric Cyprus, 
p. 100, no. 

2. Tureng Tepe Pl. VI, no. 1, with Gjerstad, loc. cit., p. 107 top row (drop-shaped 
body), and also with p. 111, jug no. 3, and with p. 112, bottle no. 1, and with 
p. 178, jug no. 2. 

(The tall necks and pear-shaped bodies of Tureng Tepe pottery are frequently 

duplicated in the ceramics of Cyprus, particularly in the early classes of pottery.) 

3. Tureng Tepe, Pl. IV, nos. 1 and 2, with Phylakopi, Pl, VIII, no. 7, and Pl. XXIV, 
no. 8. Also compare Tureng Tepe, Pl. IV, no. 3, with Phylakopi, Pl. XXXIV, 
no. 1, and with Ephemeris Archaiologiki, 1895, Pl. 10, nos. 1-4. 

Cycladic type figurines (Tureng Tepe, Pl. XVII, nos. 3-5) and a lid with an animal- 

shaped knob (Tufeng Tepe, Pl. XVIII, no. 2) form additional similarities. 

The pottery of Tureng Tepe is paralleled in Hissar III strata. Compare the following : 

(a) Tureng Tepe, Pl. VI, no. 1, with Hxcavations at Tepe Hissar, Pl. XX XVII, H 4971. 

(6) Tureng Tepe, Pl. VI no. 3, with Tepe Hissar (as above), fig. 105. 

(c) Tureng Tepe, Pl. IV, no. 3 and Pl. XI, nos, 1 and 2, with Tepe Hissar (as above), 
fig. 106. \ 


10. Hzxcavations at Tepe Hissar, figs. 107-108. 
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by McCown between Hissar II-III and Sialk IV. This period of Sialk IV 
is dated, not only by tablets but also by the pottery of Nineveh IV type 
found there, to the earlier part of the third millennium. 

If so wide a movement of peoples as is indicated by the parallels 
quoted above really occurred, there should be evidence to suggest it from 
the outlying areas. This does, in fact, occur. For example, in Crete, at 
the time of the Early Minoan II period (when the Vassiliki tea-pot shape 
appears) there is evidence to suggest a movement of peoples from the east 
to the Aegean. For besides the appearance there, at that time, of grey 
pottery * and Vassiliki ware,* there is also light-on-dark decorated pottery, 

gold jewellery which may have Caucasian analogies,* a silver cylinder 
"seal, ivory stamp seals, stone vases ® and the pottery vessel called the 
Mochlos saucer,® all of which details seem likely to be of Asiatic origin. 
Again, this same suggestion of expansion from or through the same area, 
early in the third millennium, is given by evidence from Egypt. For some 
(for Egypt most unusual) ceramic types from a tomb supposed to be that 
of King Zer of the first Dynasty” are paralleled not only at Jericho § 
but also at Tureng Tepe ® and Hissar 1. 

It may not be unreasonable to accept the approximate contempor- 
aneity of Hissar III, Sialk IV and Tureng Tepe. Sialk IV is independently 
dated to the earlier part of the third millennium, while evidence from 
Cyprus, the Aegean and Egypt indicates the same period for Hissar II-III 
and Tureng Tepe. The same date is indicated by the many parallels 
between Hissar III and the Royal Cemetery at Ur. Mr. McCown’s 
contention as to the date of the Hissar IIT period, therefore, seems to be 
quite well supported, and it seems reasonable to presume that it les in 
the earlier part of the third millennium. 


1. The bevelled rim bowl and the tall vase (Ghirsham, Fowilles de Sialk, II, Pl. 
XXVI, no. 7, for the former, Pl. LXX XIX for the latter) are Nineveh IV types. The 
Nineveh IV period is discussed in Studies in Third Millennium History by the present writer. 

2. Seager, Mochlos, pp. 8-9. 

3. This distinctive mottled ware, with its peculiar version of the tea-pot shape, is 
stated by Seager to have been recognised at Anau, and to have been found near Ankara 
(Seager, Mochlos). 

4, Frankfort, Archaeology and the Sumerian Problem. 

5. For all these things see Seager, Mochlos. 

6. This vessel has been discussed by Frankfort, Studies, II, pp. 122-123. The motifs 
of its decoration (the butterfly motif and concentric circles) are very common in Cyprus, 
fairly well known in Early Cycladic strata and rare anywhere else, during the Early 
Bronze Age. 

7. Petrie, Abydos, I, Pl. VII, nos. 4, 6 and 8. 

8. Liverpool Annals “of Archaeology and eye wes Ix, Pi, ame nos, 22, 11 and 8, 

9, Tureng Tepe (as above), Pl. IV, nos. 1 and 2 

10. Excavations at Tepe Hissar, fig. 107. 
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This result is important from the point of view of Indian prehistory. 
Dr. Mackay, in his most valuable Chanhu-Daro Excavations, having 
accepted the later date of 2000-1600 for the Hissar III period, proceeded, 
reasonably enough, to date the Jhukar period to about 1750 B.c. This 
Jhukar period is subsequent to the Harappa period, which latter is the 
epoch when Mohenjodaro and Harappa were occupied, and was previously 
called the Indus Valley period. : 

For his dating of the Jhukar period Mackay quoted the parallel 
between the axe-adzes of Hissar III and his socketed axe-head from 
Chanhu-daro, and also the parallels between the stamp seals of the 
Jhukar period and the ‘Syro-Cappadocian’ seals of the Near East. 
Apropos these Near Eastern seals he said that at ‘ about 1750 there was 
an influx of peoples from the west into Mesopotamia.’ To reinforce this 
suggestion of Near Eastern connections with India Mackay added that, | 
while there are more differences than parallels between the Jhukar and 
Harappa styles of ceramic decoration, it is easy to find parallels between 
the Jhukar and Tell Halaf styles, and possible to find them between the 
Jhukar and Amri styles. 

Previously it was known that there were some parallels between 
Mesopotamia and India at the time of the Sargonid and Harappa periods. 
These parallels were virtually confined to the appearance in both areas 
of certain special kinds of seals and beads. Now, however, there are in 
addition the equally important parallels between those two areas which are 
dated in India to the time of the Jhukar period. There seems to be no 
particular reason to question Mackay’s dating of the Jhukar period as 
contemporary with the Hissar III period, especially since the Jhukar 
stamp seals are closely paralleled by the stamp seals of the Near East 
which appeared there during the third millennium. But it seems 
probable that the actual figures given by Mackay for this period in 
India should be abandoned, and instead it should be dated to the third 
millennium. 

Very slowly, the picture of the prehistoric relations of India with 
other countries begins to take shape. Since any details are of use when 
so few are available, it may be interesting to add the following points, 
which were noted in India during the last few years. 

1. Pottery identical with grey Minyan has been found in Sind by 

Mr. Lambrick, I.C.8., one sherd of which can be seen in the collec- 
tion of the Sind Historical Society’s rooms at Karachi. 
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2. Glaze-painted ware has also been found in Sind. It is not unlike 
Early Helladic ‘Urfirnis’ in the Aegean. There are sherds in 
Karachi (as above) and in the Museum at Delhi. 

3. ‘Red wash ware,’ similar to Harly Anatolian II ware, has been 
found in many places in Sind and Baluchistan. There are sherds 
in Karachi and Delhi. 

4. A fabric very similar to Cypriote base ring ware has been found at 
Nal, in Baluchistan. Some of the pieces of this ware at Delhi have 
the white-painted swag design so often met with in Cyprus, on base 
ring ware, 
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MITA OF PAHHUWA 


By O. R. GURNEY © 


Tue text here studied was published by A. Gétze in 1929 as K.U.B., 
XXIII, no. 72,1 with the title ‘ Treaty of a Hittite king with the people 
of the land of Pahhuwa, etc.’ HE. Forrer in Caucasica, 9 (1931), pp. 7 and 
20, described it as a treaty with Isuwa, and considered it to belong to a 
late period of Hittite history. In the Reallexikon der Assyriologie s.v. 
Arnuwandas IV, Gotze mentions it among the treaties ascribed to that 
king, but makes no further comment upon it. Its historical importance 
was realised by Sayce, who in R.H.A., I (1930), pp. 5-8, published a tenta- 
tive translation of certain passages. No complete translation has yet, to 
my knowledge, been attempted. 

The text is couched in the form of a speech addressed to an assembly 
of elders, who have apparently been specially summoned for the purpose 
from the lands of Isuwa, Pahhuwa, Zuhma and Hurri (?), and the cities 
Maldiya and Batteyariga (?) (rev. 36-37). It is not entirely clear whether 
these are the same as the 15 elders who are mentioned at the end of the 
obverse and who may be presumed to come from the 15 towns enumerated 
in rev. 32-35. 

The whole of the obverse and the first 31 lines of the reverse consist 
of the account of the misdeeds of a disloyal vassal named Mita of the city 
of Pahhuwa, and his associates. This person has married the daughter 
of one Usapa (obv. 1 and 16), described as an enemy of the Hittite king, 
but who in other respects plays—with his son . . . -iggana or... -ikkina 

_—a role which is rather obscure owing to the mutilated state of the text. 
The assembled delegates are informed that an ultimatum has been sent 
to Pahhuwa demanding the extradition of Mita with all his family and 
possessions, and they are made responsible for the future good conduct 
of that city. 

The second part of the text contains the terms of an oath of fealty 


1. For abbreviations see vol. XX VII of these Annals, pp. 5-7. 
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which the delegates are required to swear. Such oaths are the essential 
part of all Hittite treaties, and it is for this reason that this document 
has been described as a treaty. But the ‘treaty’ consists in this case 
solely of the dictation of vassals’ duties ; there is no reciprocal guarantee 
by the Hittite king. 

The document as a whole resembles the ‘ Indictment of Madduwatta’,’ 
which is not usually regarded as a ‘ treaty.’ ‘ 

The supplementation of the numerous lacunae has been attempted 
only where parallel passages or technical considerations point strongly in 
the direction of one particular solution. Where the context is the only 
guide, restoration is left to the imagination of the reader. 

The commentary is confined to the minimum necessary for the re- 
construction of the text and to justify the translation. As there are no 
variants, and the cuneiform text, where preserved, presents little difficulty 
to the reader, it has seemed possible to save space and extra expense by 
dispensing with a transcription. In cases of doubt the reading adopted 
is given in the commentary. 


TRANSLATION 
Obverse. 


Ngan ay Sere ee Sisteusds sing oor Els jitouMitascl: teseckeetactecrss - ] and here 
he is. Lukiutta,[.......... ta eArrznrbband|s epee areca v4 ab <1 Jutta, 
VARS A MNET Ly is.e a o.<-dsje 0 = 40 ] huwassata the master-craftsman (??), 


Neath Stent e ewer haves: (felis 2. dj. Behold, Mita 
Ia haere seat ae. ] swore, and under the divine oath “[thus it was laid 
down: ‘ Whosoever is at war with His Majesty,] with me, Mita, also he 
[is at wlar, and heis my enemy, and[.......... |him. 8[And whosoever 
is at peace with His Majesty,] with me, Mita, also [he is at peajce. And 
behold, J, Mita, [o.. 2s... and whatsoever citie]s belonging to His 
Majesty I possess, [the city Apa]rhula, the city Hurla, the city Halmisna, 
10fand the city Pahhira, I will release, and my soldiers] shall become 
soldiers of His Majesty. 
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I ecclesia oust oe eee ... 0 will bringutallan: and [e-news cle = ii 
(yon ee erase nS oe and anything that has been...... Jed or stolen, that 
ASO) [lepetnete Bad BRASS Ge Me Gia etticeaid eek |. that man’s messenger into my 
gate [I will] not. [...... [ce S[adnott caper ies And he] came [back - 
to] Pabhuwa and violated the oaths. 4[.................- ] he made, 
and even against My Majesty [and agai]nst the Land of Hatti 1*[he sinned 
Soy aE RE and] he took the daughter of the enemy Usapa [for] his wife. © 


[And he) aid spacers sens 5 ] from the Land of Hatti has fled (or: let 
him‘flee) andtome @[.°-2-3....-60.40- and to me,]| Mita,[........... J 
in.’ But if I, My Majesty [wrote saying: ‘.......... ] send! ’, he 
concealed them (?) [...... ] and said to him (?): ‘I with (my) eyes 
swans aeit aim scale tops T] have not seen anybody. Nobody has come [into 


28) each anerannels ] any single one that we [........... ] we will 
make restitation.’ . Scag 6 kt aiky a the city Halmisn]a, the city 
Pabhira, the city Hurla, the city Aparhila, *..... Dea lenepingaes eae ] 
afterwards he used to put up(?), and the land of Isuwa *[............ 
Fe. Mochear cB vIees ]. And they went and smote the cities of the land of 
Kummahai? | -ter cits see eet eae ta and the people of Timmiya 
and ‘theys? acces resem rie cans ].. wherever there is an enemy of My 
Majesty. 


\ 
* Perhaps Kalimuna, 
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swear ; and back into the city Pahhuwa **[he came................. 
....Jiggané. And whereas Mita had sinned greatly, *[............ 
roe Jman, he also violated the oath, [.......................Jhe 
fought, and he called (him ?) his father, moreover he *[............. 
A aa ] Mita and he are holding the cities—that is to say Halmisna 
40/Pabhiira, Hurla and Aparhiila—he said: ‘............. ] and he was 


a page, am I notevenaman? I will not give them up.’ 


41/Now behold, I have written to the people of Pabhuwa as follows : 
Mita, and his wife (?) together with.................. ] their servants 
male and female, their cattle, their sheep and their possessions bring ! 
PCs Neri Ae ete aie al Sani ].. and the house of Kalimuna with his 
wife, his children, his cattle, his sheep #[............... And as for 
_ those who] escaped from before [the arm]y [of my Majesty]*, the people 
OieATH Ita YAS ads cess te «es if any of them] has come in, [bring] every 
INE aa AP [MAS ecenencbalescheyess 5 = sie ] to whatsoever city of yours s[ecret]ly(?) 
Es Sacaruen tar ae ean Ae A ] he enters, [in] whatever *[city you find] 
him, that city to My Majesty truthfully 8[................. 0. ee ane ] 
immediately send forth. 


From this point to the end of the obverse (about 42 lines) the 
surface has flaked off, leaving only untranslatable signs at the beginning 
of each line. At about line 62 a line has been carried round on to the 
reverse, where the following words are to be read : 


{if anything] has been [so]ld, buy it back from h[is(?)] land and hand 


it over. 


In the last 5 lines of the obverse a piece of the surface is preserved, 
and the following words can be made out: 


Pajbhuwa . . .[ 
]15 elders [we have summoned (?) 


Sjanta-ziti(?)[ 
JMita[ 
Reverse. 
land [AriJbpizzi the m[an of Battey]ariga { and Aissi the man of 


Duggama [and] Ali[...... the man of.......... ] 2and for them thus 


* See rev. 16-17, t Cf. rev. 37 and 77, 
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we laid it down under the divine oath. Behold, Mita sinn[ed and] *the 
words which were laid [under oath], he violated them all. And 4the 
charges I have made Sagainst M[ita], you have all heard them. Now, 


behold, I, My Majesty, [......... ] >but to the people of Pahhuwa I 
have written ; and if the people of Pabhuwa go[......... ] loyally and | 


Sfetch [Mita] with his wife (who is) the daughter of U[sapa, with] his 
children, with his possessions (?), with his servants male and female, his _ 


cattle, his sheep, [............ elena eee ee eae the house of 
[Kalim]una with their wives, their children, their servants male and 
female, their cattle, their sheep [........... ] 8and hand [them all 
over]s(s, Ae ae sano ep ate eine RAS Stores Paces ] 


®and 5 persons [servants of] Usapa up in Pahhuwa with his daughter, 
themwalso’ [inn oe. 2: ] 4and wha[tsoever cities] belonging to My — 
Majesty they are holding—the city Halmisna, the city [Hur]la, the city 
Pahhiira, the city Ap[arhila,]— “they release, and they seize [the son(?) * 
of] Usapa and hand him over, if he [is in] Pa[hhuwa], #and wherever he 
has gone in whatever city he is taking refuge, [they ..... exe him to 
My Majesty. 


13and whatsoever property of the land of Isuwa they are holding, 
(whether) men, cattle or sheep, and any fugitive [that] has entered 
their (territory)—“‘a man that has died, or oxen or sheep that are eaten 
up [do not matter], but any one that is left, that of course(?) matters 
—they hand everything over,........ legpcest a Nert, CB 3 ] ?*they hand that 
over ; and [anybody who,] when My Majesty’s army was in the land of 
Kummaha, !7deserted and entered (the territory of) the people of Pahhuwa, 
all these [they hand over ;] 


18furthermore, (if) they provide troops every year,—and just as the 
troops of Isuwa and your troops are mobilfised...... ] #8so the troops 
of Pabhuwa also shall march with your troops, and wh{atever] call for 
help [reaches] you, 2°just as you march forth [at the] call for help, [so] 
the people of Pabhuwa also shall m[arch] forth, and whoever is at war 
with My Majesty, with the people of Pabhuwa also they shall be at war, 
—hbut (if) to the enemy [they send no] me[ssenger and admit not the 


‘\ 
* Or daughter; the pronouns that follow must then be altered accordingly. 
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enemy’s messenger within their gate, and whatever enemy sends a 


messenger, hi[s messenger they seize] and dispatch him to My Majesty, 
and send him not back on their own initiative, and whatever words he 
writes to them, [those] “words they report truthfully (?) to My Majesty, 
without distorting them : if the people of Pahhuwa do [all these things], 
*5they are My Majesty’s servants. But if the people of Pahhuwa do not 
do these things, and [............ ] *Sbehave insolently against the 
ruling power, and commence hostilities, then until the army arrives, 


OUR ereteePatet tole aichaesereaa ote ] 


27And on the day when you hear a word of disloyalty among the 
people of Pahhuwa, on that [day] *8march ye ?"[to Pahhuwa(?)] *8and 
smite Pahhuwa, yea chastise it thoroughly, until My Majesty’s army 
[arrives]. ?°Stain your hands immediately with the blood of the people 
of Pahhuwa! Whoever *°does not stain 2°{his hands] with the blood of 
the people of Pahhuwa,—*°I, My Majesty, shall not march directly against 
Pahhuwa(?), but against that man [I will proceed] immediately, *4(and) 
I will straightway kill him, and so I will march (on) to battle against 
Pabhuwa. 


2aSanta-ziti and Muwatalli, their leaders.* 32Walwaziti, the man of 
Sullamma ; Kasiyara the man of Zanzaliya ; Aritku, the man of Lillima ; 
[ERAS Ric ectte ] (and) Mahuili,+ the men of Hinziita; Santa the man of 
Wattarusna ; Halpa and Siusa, the men of Anf....... ]; *“Usapa, the 
man of Tabhisa; Pahawa, the man of Alatarma; Akarki, the man of 
Pabsna st Pik/eP i iY aoe ss rik asta ]; *Hiru, the man of 
Mararha; Agga, the man of Tahisna; Tahisalli, the man of Halma. 
Thesermlenar. mates. oie sera we ] 


36[For the] elders of the land of Isuwa, the elders of the land of 
Pabhuwa, the e[Iders of the land of] Zuhma, the elders of the H[urrian(?)] 
land, °"[for the e[Iders of the city of Maldiya, and for Arihpizzi, the man 
of [Batteyarliga, [for] all (of them) under the divine oath [thus] we have 
laid down : 


38[Now you are to be..... ].... servants of My Majesty ; and to the 
king, the queen, the sons of the king, [the grandsons of the king], his 


* This line is a postscript added after the text had been inscribed. 
¢ Probably an error for Mashuili. 
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offspring and descendants, ..[........... ofan veer: the king, the 
queen, the sons of the] king, the grandsons of the king, his ofispring and 
descendants, for [....... ], and the land of Hatti in [............. ] 


40-And whoever is My Majesty’s enemy, to you also] he shall be your 
enemy, and [as] I, M[y Majesty], fight him loyally, you [too fight him 
loyally]. “[And the enemy’s messenger] you shall not admit within your 


_ gate [and the ene]my’s son-in-law(?) [or] bro[ther-in-law(?)..... ] 
S20 tae A ae ] the enemy-[..... ] messenger [........ ] not 
[ith Witacpsr sical eases ].. messenger [...... mobail: stacem he Wiis [enoe 0 Get am 
Sieve a eee BE Ee ] comes with him [..........] 

BAD stage acasn la arate ay en re as a ed ee 1 scrape else ne rete Nt eA eran N eee: 
tO Younfe Ge acae en ee es | Senta) Sees ctcraagt ss cere ners ] to another 
swe faribe( 2) ah ots ciar aes of AS ey eee ddd Bekrac Rares oh cannie aha somes L ] you shall 
NOG, WEEE Pee. jrpacrawics Megat Ue aS sehstomie ter eek ] and in the field 
[of battle] a man of the enemy [.................... Wiser trons cic 
pe eras ] of his seed, of his family, nobody shall [...............] 
DOP Nateleuetotete” st aenaie alate Jif there and then on the field of battle [....... 

\eaway [sate aes (| Sand. hie hides haat) seta sieurrneie i 
teleases a man of low rank, and the enemy’s [................+++0: J 
that. ‘man’s; 2 chaotic eee ] custom of the [........ ] city, 
Saas ieee J revered |). 2 teu d: fete ] from that [reason] revered *[...... 
attends ] how the springs (and) the roads (are), everything [you shall] 


des[cribe fully(?), you shall not omit] anything. And a weak “(thing 
you] shall [not make strong], but a strong thing you shall not make 
weak. Tell the strict truth ! 


bol And whence scree ele oe ] you march, on the way *no-one shall 
steal 5any man’s boy or girl, manservant or maidservant, ox sheep 
hor[se mulJle or ass, gold or silver, .......... ] copper or bronze. 
(Postscript by scribe*: 5520n the way you shall not........ any man’s 
wife or any man’s daughter, [.......... ] you shall [not] injure.) And 
any deserter or [fugi|tive who enters *"[your land], whether it be a freeman 
or a servant male or female, seize him and s[end] him before My Majesty ; 
[to] the enemy [or to any other] country you shall not sell him, nor 
shall you turn his eyes [to the mountain]. ®[.......... ] but from 


* Probably intended for insertion immediately after the words ‘ you march ’ in line 55, 
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whomsoever you hear an evil word, whether [.................. ] or 
of an enemy ®[......... .] word of hostility, seize him and send him 
before My Majesty. 


61{And] if any city [of] the enemy sues for peace, you shall [not 
Rive oe heals ] to him before the land of Hatti, ®[nor] shall you turn his 
[ey]es to the mountain, and you shall [not] make the land of Hatti 
[sm]all before the nations, ®[............ ] you shall not say. If 
finally(?) anyone [...... ito your country: [Pe... ae. ] seizes, [and 
if] My Majesty’s troops and chariotry have not yet arrived, do you 
[attack] that enemy [and] stain [your hands immediate]ly with [his] 


blood ; but when My Majesty’s troops[............. ] and to assistance 
66[you shall go. To] the land of Hatti you, even you, shall be a vanguard, 
| acer exe ote reat yOusshalldight.e68 [is aeras. antaigeces ] I My Majesty 
will call ; and no nobleman [nor any frjeemen[.......... | back f..... 
Been cha oka ehsdens ] but a servant or mercenary shall not [...............] 

Gor eats raleterel Soars, ser tin, core cya oc pene maT OF [pseay-ae sy star olor santo Re creeds ] 
HO BROUCEIND Vasccl Netcast hel ent ens ehaloseRekelsTellaCa ssl sveus)s: < st euwiays «6s ] protect (sing.) 

re a ee eh evs ] of the land of Hatti 

Bot eee ctarlctel deer azan Teaver Reverie side. «= thou seizest "8p. ov ser5 ois «10 sroyev'e 
a ee eee pawarya pelores ie. soli fase <n neces neh eo vse 
Se eusicnciay ss (ONCH DVR ONGIN erst eke c ica Parts tel genetele sw laid «Lis ye sersac ss 
eae eye rea ePay cuales hel och ai toes ois Wier sre 4 oh, Ea) glive! 

te | etsy ohetetel ssh chet shares 373.6 {tent conn are Solarian Ob Baeenn. dae ] 
Battevarifga amt Hl(?) 78[e oo .  caleecis nese e ese es lawmords: |eteue ater. ] 
TOE, [nporent arena mareke areas Le BERANE OINOS o[area a ilieln store's eine ] which 
MOUS. Ob athe oie oie cle crea etchsler sree eters» ] 

BO uae ] First tablet, of the land of Pabhuw[a............ 
Mite ees . 

LOE ecic Ser ]. 

COMMENTARY 


Oby. 1. The first part of this line I read: ]!U-&a-a-p[a-a]n vé-wp-pa- 
[a]n- .[. (the last sign may be 2 or du). For the name of Usapa see 
obv. 4 and 16. There follows a lacuna of one or two signs, then three 
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more signs, which in view of obv. 36, are probably to be read : é]g-ga-n[a. 
This I take to be identical with the name [.. . .-<]k-ki-na-a-a¥ DUMU 
IU-Sa-a-pa mentioned in line 4; the long final vowel and the whole 
geographical context suggest comparison with the name Hukkanas | 
borne by the chieftain of Azzi-Hayasa with whom Suppiluliuma con- 
cluded a treaty. It would be unwise to attempt any restoration of the 
lacuna which follows (about 10 signs), since the general sense of this . 
opening paragraph is obscure. 


Obv. 3. For BEL GISKU see Sommer, H.A.B., p. 128. 
Obv. 7. Restore: A-NA '[M?-i-ta ku-u-rju-ur. 

Obv. 8. Restore: A-NA 1M?[-1-ta ta-ak-§Ju-ul. 

Obvy. 10. For this line compare rev. 11 and Madd. obv. 21. 


Obv. 16. This line is to be read: [nu-zja SA LU.KUR SA 10-Sa-a-pa 
DUMU.SAL-ZU [A-N]A DAM-SU daf{-a-]as. | 

Obv. 34-40. It seems certain that in line 35 a second disloyal vassal 
is introduced, and that these lines describe how he, like Mita, has been 
bound by an oath of fealty, but on his return to Pahhuwa has likewise 
broken his oaths and joined the party of Mita. It is possible that 
. . 1]9-ga-na-a-as in line 36 represents the end of this person’s name. But 
if this is the same as . . 1]k-ki-na-a-a§ the ‘son of Usapa’ in line 4 (and 
the identity is supported by the juxtaposition of Usapa and . . ]g-ga-n[a.. 
in line 1), it is more probable that some other name is to be restored in 
line 35, since it seems unlikely that the Hittite king would grant vassal 
status to the son of an avowed enemy. Perhaps Kalimuna, who appears 
in obv. 42 and rev. 7, is the person in question. 

In line 37 the restoration [li-in-ki-1a-a]¥ an-tu-wa-ah-ha-as, “man of 
oath,’ i.e. vassal, suggests itself; but the trace of the first sign in the 
edition is not consistent with ag. 


Obv. 40. The Hittite word antubsa-, with its ideogram LU, means 
quite generally “man, human being’; there cannot therefore be any 
contrast between LU and LUIS, and it is necessary to take the words 
U-UL LU-aé closely together. The climax (indicated by imma) is thus 
from the humble ‘ esquire ’ to one who is ‘ not a man at all.’ The sentence 
must obviously be either interrogative or highly ironical. Unfortunately 
the context is obscure ; it is not even clear who is speaking. 


Obv. 41. In the paragraphs that follow the king communicates the 
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contents of a letter which he has sent to the people of Pahhuwa. The 
restoration of line 41 in this sense is rendered practically certain by 
comparison with the passage rev. 5 ff. 


Obv. 43. Restore from rev. 16-17. 


Obv. 47. For the meaning of ta-a-wa-na we are dependent on rev. 24 
of this text, where ta-a-wa-na ha-at-ra-a-an-zi is contrasted with wa-ah- 
nu-wa-an-zi-ma-at-kin U-UL. The meaning ‘truthfully’ suggested by 
Friedrich ap. Ranoszek, J.F., 52. 167 must therefore be approximately 
correct. 


Rev. 1. A comparison with rev. 37 assures the restoration of the name 
at the beginning of this line as [£4-ri-]i-ch-pi-iz-zi-in-na. The reading 
_ [LU URUBot-te-iJa-ri-ga was originally suggested by Forrer in Cauc., IX, 
p. 20; it is based on the fact that the name of this city occurs (in a 
mutilated line) in rev. 77. On geographical grounds it is more probable 
_ than the alternative reading [LU URUI§-mi-Je-ri-ga adopted by Sayce in 
his translation and by Gotze (for line 37) in his book Kizzwwatna, p.47. For, 
as Professor Garstang has shown in J.N.E.S., I, pp. 450-52, Batteyariga 
is closely associated with Samuha, which fell a victim to the encroach- 
ments of the men of Azzi in the period of decline before the accession of 
Suppiluliuma ; and Dukkamma, which occurs immediately afterwards 
in the present line, is a city of the land of Azzi mentioned frequently 
in the annals of Mursil. Ismeriga, on the other hand, is associated 
with Kizzuwatna and belongs in a more southerly geographical 
context. 

It is evident that the quotation from the letter to Pahhuwa ends in 
the lacuna before the last 5 lines of the obverse. The mention of Arihpizzi 
here and of Santa-ziti and 15 elders at the end of the obverse links this 
passage with the second section of the text (32a-68). The accus. 
Arihpizzin suggests the restoration of a verb such as “ we have summoned ’ 
at the end of the obverse, as indicated in the text. 


Rev. 2. The word [ki-i]$-Sa-an evidently refers forward to the oath 
which occupies lines 38-68. The natural sequence is, however, interrupted 
by a recapitulation of the demands made on the people of Pahhuwa 
and a peroration on the subject of that city’s future conduct. The end 
of the line may be assumed to have read approximately : wa-a8-ta-as[-ki- 
it SA-PAL NI-IS DINGIR . MES-ia]. 
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Rev. 3. Restore: ti-ia-a[-an], and at end of line: A-NA IM[i-i-ta 
ku-e ud-da-a-ar]. 

Rev. 5. Restore’: [ha-a]t-ra-a-nu-un. The name 1M/i-i-ta is required 
at the end of the line, since the following line clearly refers to him. | 
Between this and the last word preserved (ha-an-da-a-an) there is a 
lacuna which I am unable to restore. 


Rev. 6. The word E-SI-TI-SU is difficult. As far as I know, it does - 
not occur elsewhere in the Boghazkeui archives. I owe to Mr. C. J. Gadd 
the suggestion that it might be identified with the Accadian s%ittu 
‘treasure, treasure-house.’1 Admittedly the writing with e- instead of 
t-, and especially the single -t- in a word containing an assimilated n, 
are serious objections to this identification; but at least it ee the 
sense demanded by the context. (See also p. 45.) 


Rev. 7. The restoration E ![Ka-li-m]u-na is demanded by comparison — 
with oby. 42, though it must be admitted that this would scarcely fill 
the lacuna as shown in the edition. The first word in this line is enigmatic ; 
it appears to be [m]a-ha-as-Sa-a-na, but this is unintelligible. -It is note- 
worthy that in obv. 42 the phrase E 1Ka-li-mu-na is preceded by a word 
ending in -m (the sign before this ending in a vertical stroke), and that in 
line 5 the lost word following fa-an-da-a-an occupies a similar position 
in its clause and seems to begin with ma- (or ba- or zu-). If one may 
infer from these indications that a form of the same word stood in both 
these lines, then it will follow (a) that the word cannot contain the 
possessive suffix -San ‘his’ (acc.) + -a ‘ and,’ and (6) that it cannot be a 
word referring exclusively to the household of Kalimuna. Some adverb 
such as ‘ firstly...... secondly ’ seems to be required. 

Rev. 8. Restore: nu h[u-u-ma-an pa-ra-a] pi-an-zi from |. 15. The 
second half of the line is totally obscure. ; 

Rev. 9. Only slaves are counted by ‘heads’ (cf. Gétze, Kulturg., p. 99); 
therefore some word for ‘slaves’ must have stood in the lacuna here. 

Rev. 11. The edition appears to have -]da-a-pa-ia; the emendation 
to [1U-]§a !-a~pa-ia is not difficult, but should be checked by collation.? 
The bare stem-form of the name shows that Usapa himself cannot be the 
object of the verb ; hence the restoration D[UMU] (cf. obv. 4). é 


1. See Thureau-Dangin, La Huitiéme Campagne de Sargon, p. 41, n. 8; Witzel, 
Peas X, p. 169; Albright, R.A., XVI, p. 178; also K.A.V., 43, rev. 5. 
2. See p. 45. 
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Rev. 12. This use of EGIR-an ‘behind’ is found also in XIX 37, 
III 37, 39, 43, 45, ap. Gétze, A.M., p. 176. The interpretation given in 
the translation is not absolutely certain. 

Rev. 14. Restore: a-da-a-an{-za U-UL du-ug-ga-a-ri]. 

Rev. 15. The text appears to have Sa-a-ku[-w]a-at-kén. If this is 
correct, this is the first word of the main clause, at-kdn being enclitic. 
For Sa-a-ku-wa neither the word sakuwa, “ eyes,’ nor the root sak, ‘ know,’ 
yields satisfactory sense. The translation ‘ of course(?) ’ is an approxima- 
tion suggested by the context. (See p. 45.) 

Rev. 16. Restore probably : mw [hu-u-ma-an-za ku-28}. 

Rev. 18. Read: nam-ma ERIN . MES M[U-7I MU-T77] pi-i3-kan-zi- 
The following words, as far as a-Sa-an-du in line 21, are in parenthesis. - 

Rev. 21. Restore: LU[TE-MI U-UL w-i-ia-an-2i]. 

Rev. 22. Restore: a-pi-[e-el UTH-MI ap-pa-an-zi]. 

Rev. 23. Restore: ha-[at-ra-a-1z-z nu a-pa-a-at}. 

Rey. 24. For ta-a-wa-na see on obv. 47. 

Rev. 36-37. According to Gétze, Kizzuwatna, p. 47, ‘ the countries of 
Isuwa, Pabhuwa, Zubma, [......... ] and Maldiya are taken in oath 
for a man of I8mirik.’ This was also Sayce’s interpretation, and is indeed 
the natural one, in the present state of the text. However, in the oath 
which follows, the vassals swear loyalty to the king of Hatti in the 
normal way, not to Aribpizzi, and since the phrase SA-PAL NI-IS 
DINGIR . MES dai- invariably takes the oath as its object, with a dative 
for the person concerned, it seems clear that Arihpizzi must be one of 
the parties ‘ taken in oath,’ and that the -ia which follows his name is the 
conjunction ‘and.’ I therefore suppose that the short lacuna at the 
beginning of line 36 contained the preposition A-NA, and that this is 
to be understood as applying to all the elders mentioned here. Such a 
suppression of the preposition in a series of datives is found in the common 
phrase A-NA LUGAL SAL.LUGAL DUMU.MES LUGAL U 4-NA 
KUR URUFaiti (e.g. K.U.B., XXIV, 2 IT 12). 

For the restoration KUR H[ur-ri(?)] see Sommer, A.U., p. 47. 


Rev. 41. Since kuSata is the bride-price, it seems possible that 
LUkusan may be one who has paid this, i.e. a son-in-law; but this is 
entirely conjectural. It at least provides a good parallel to gaina- ‘ wife’s 
relative.’ 
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Rev. 52. K.U.B., XXIII, 82, rev. 6-7, contains the word nakki¥ in a 
similar context, but the passage is too fragmentary to help in the inter- 
pretation of the present lines. 


Rev. 53. The following restoration is suggested: nu hu-u-ma-an | 
e-la-[mi-ia-at-ten mu-un-na-at-ten li-e] ku-it-ki. The verb elaniya- has 
been shown by Gotze (Tunnawi, 77-8) to mean ‘ cram full, make abundant 
with.’ An extension of this in the sense ‘elaborate, describe fully’ . 
does not seem impossible. 

Rev. 54. Read: [li-e ta-as-Sa-nu-lut-ta-ni ta-as-Su-ma ut-tar li-e 
ma-li-is-ku-nu-ut-ta-n[a §]a-a-ku-wa-as-Sar me-mi-is-ten. 

Rev. 55a. The last word is [da]m-mi-15-hi-18-ki-te-ni, ‘injure fre- 
quently.’ The word sakkuriss- is unknown. 

Rev. 56. Restore: LUpu-ia-an-za-as-Sa-as-ma[-a LU pit-te-i]Ja-an-za- 
as-Sa. 

Rev. 58. A comparison with line 62 seems to show that HUR.SAG 
“mountain ’ in some form is to be restored in the second lacuna. The 
space is rather long for HUR.SAG~; perhaps 4-VA HUR.SAG.MES. 
The ‘mountain’ probably stands for ‘the open country,’ as in K.Bo., 
VI 26 IV 6 (Hrozny, Code Hittite, § 197). 


Rev. 62. See on rev. 58. 
Rev. 64. Restore: LUKUR[-an za-ah-hi-ia-ad-dju-ma. 


Rev. 66. For piran huwa- ‘ go in front (as a protective screen) ’ see 
L. Zuntz, Ortsadverbien, p. 100. : 


Rev. 80. At the end of this line the edition appears to have KAL-as 
preceded by the end of a horizontal stroke. This is unintelligible. It is 
noteworthy that the colophon of ‘Madduwattas ’ reads: DUP I. KAM 
MA-AH-RU-U 8A '[Ma-ad-du-|wa-at-ta wa-a8-tul-la[-aS]. But it is 
impossible to read [wa-a5-tul-l]a-a-a¥ here if the edition is correct, nor is 
such a spelling of this word at all likely. I am therefore unable to suggest 
any restoration of this colophon. (See also p. 45.) 


ADDENDA 


Since this paper was written I have been able, through the courtesy 
of the Director and Staff of the Istanbul Museum, to collate the original 
tablet, and have also had the privilege of discussing the translation with 
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Professor H. G. Giiterbock. I therefore wish to add the following 
observations : 


Obv. 28. In the absence of a conjunction such as na-at before 
EGIR-pa the translation given must be regarded as very questionable. 
Possibly v-wa-u-e-nt is a complete word ‘ we shall come (and) ’ with the 
common asyndesis following the verb; but the construction of ku-in 
I-EN then becomes very difficult. 


Obv. 33. The main clause seems here to have preceded the dependent 
clause. This phenomenon is rare in Hittite, but is occasionally found. 


Rev. 6. For ESITU cf. MESITTUM in the old Assyrian texts, cited 
in connexion with LUMESEDI by 8. Alp, Die Beamtennamen in den 
Hettitischen Festritualen, p.1. ~ 


Rev. 11. The reading [!U-8]a !-a-pa-ia is possible. The vertical stroke 
of Sa is not visible, but it is omitted elsewhere in this text, e.g. in the 
combination na-an-Sa-an in the following line. 


Rev. 15. According to collation no other reading but sa-a-ku-[w]a-at- 
kan is possible. The last sign cannot be ‘ ta.’ 


Rev. 54. For malisku ‘ weak’ see Giiterbock, Z.A., N.F., X, 76. 


Rev. 80. End of line possibly . . .]. af KAR-a5, for which cf. K.U.B., 
XVII, 2815. The sentence runs on for at least one more line. 


HISTORICAL IMPLICATIONS 


The style of this document closely resembles that of the ‘ Indictment 
of Madduwatta ’; indeed the resemblances are so marked that the text 
may safely be ascribed, on this evidence alone, to the latest period of the 
Hittite Empire, probably to the reign of Arnuwanda IV.1 It is in fact 
the only document we possess which throws any light on the political 
conditions in the Armenian highlands and the Upper Euphrates valley 
at this time, and is therefore of considerable historical interest. 

It is unfortunate that the majority of places mentioned in the text 
are not yet certainly identified ; for this problem the reader is referred 
to the discussion by Professor Garstang. Probably the most striking 


1. Compare especially Madduwatta’, §§ 5-6. The phrase ‘ stain your hands in his 
blood ’ is typical of these two texts and is not found elsewhere. See Gétze, Kizzwwadna, 
footnote 304. 
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fact to the historian is the absence of the names of Azzi and Hayasa. 
For we know that from the time of Suppiluliuma to that of Tudhaliya IV 
the principality of Azzi-Hayasa was one of the more important foreign 
powers with which the Hittite kings had to deal: the city of Dukkamma 
was one of its strongest fortresses. Yet a man from Dukkamma appears 
here (rev. 1) as one of the contracting parties together with one from 
Batteyariga, which had always been a Hittite city.2 It seems reasonable . 
to infer that at this period the kingdom of Azzi-Hayasa had broken up 
into a number of smaller units. 

In view of these considerations, the occurrence of the name Mita, 
identical with that of the king of the MuSki encountered by Sargon of 
Assyria five centuries later, and inviting comparison with Midas of Greek 
legend,® is of special interest. Had the name been found in an earlier 
text, the identity of names would have had to be regarded as a coincidence, 
for under the earlier kings the geographical and political data relating 
to the area in question are fairly complete, and there is no place for the 
Mu&ki. It is true that there is still no mention of the Mu8ki in this or 
any other text of the period of Arnuwanda IV. But the information 
from this period is scanty, and it seems possible that the name of a tribe 
which had only recently penetrated into the Hittite sphere of interest 
might not yet have become known to the archivists in the capital. It is 
a fact that less than a century later Tiglath-pileser I of Assyria was in 
contact with the Muska and stated that they had already been in occupa- 
tion of the countries of Alzi and Purukuzzi (or Purulumzi‘) for fifty 
years. Their advent was undoubtedly connected with the tribal move- 
ments which overwhelmed the Hittite Empire, and they might well have 
been causing trouble to the Hittites during the reign of their last king. 

The implications of such a hypothesis are far-reaching and would 
lead outside the scope of the present article. For if the Muski had occupied 
territory in the Armenian highlands before the downfall of the Hittite 
Empire, they must have come from the East or North, and cannot 
therefore be identified. with the Phrygians, who were traditionally a 


1. For a full discussion of the history of Azzi-Hayasa see Forrer, Caucasica, fasc. 9; 
for Dukkamma, Gétze, A.M., pp. 135-137. 

2. See Garstang, J.N.#.S., I, p. 451. 

3. So Sayce, R.H.A., 1, p. 5. Other scholars have been more reserved. 

4, Thename must be read thus if the variant Pu-ru-lim-zi is confirmed ; see S. Smith, 
The Early History of Assyria, p. 391. This would exclude the identification with Phrygia 
conjectured by Hommel, Hthnographie, p. 391. 


racian people.1 Yet this equation has become almost axiomatic,? 
its general acceptance is unlikely to be much affected by the occur- 
of a single personal name in a Hittite text. Doubts have, however, 
oa notably by. D. G. Hogarth in the Cambridge Ancient 


“ the ‘whole Pesitanle evidence on this subject. 

‘It isin any case significant that the two major texts of this epoch are 
in the nature of démarches directed against the encroachments of 
rebellious ‘vassals,’ the one in the West, the other in the East. It seems 
4 at events were already moving towards catastrophe, and that the 
- Hittites were striving to preserve the legal fiction of a suzerainty which 


I no longer existed in reality. 


Pl. Gotze, Kulturg., p. 188, maintains that the linguistic evidence confirms the 
Pe tradition. But according to Pedersen, Lykisch und Hittitisch, pp. 5-6, ‘Phrygian’ is an 

- Asianic language, closely related to Hittite. 

2. §. Smith, C.A.H., III, p. 54; Forrer, Provinzeinteilung, p. 77; Gotze, Kulturg., 

 p. 187. 


THE LOCATION OF PAKHUWA 
By JOHN GARSTANG 


WITH PLATES il AND III 


Notr.—In this article diacritics, etc., are omitted for economy. The Hittite H is 
always to be read kh and the S is always sh. The following abbreviations have been 
used in reference : 


A.J.A. =American Journal of Archaeology. 

J.N.£.8.=Journal of Near Eastern Studies (Chicago). 

W.T.M. =Weidner: Treaty with Mitanni. 

M.Ans. =Goetze’s Edition of Mursil’s Annals. 

H.N.A. =Hattusil: Narrative of Accession (Ed. Goetze). 
Tue historical implications of the text which Dr. Gurney has retranslated 
are obviously far-reaching. It tells of the revolt by a powerful enemy 
named Mita, otherwise Midas, during the reign of the last Hittite king 
late in the thirteenth century B.c. 

A first step towards the full historical interpretation of this important 

document will obviously be the localisation of Pakhuwa, the centre of 
the picture it describes. The geographical data are plentiful and seem 
to justify the attempt. This cannot, however, be treated as a separate 
problem: the position and environment of Pakhuwa must fit perfectly, 
like an element of a jigsaw puzzle, into the skeleton map of the area in- 
volved ; and this in turn must fit without overlap or gap on to the map 
of Hittite Anatolia as a whole, if it is to justify publication. All previous 
attempts to produce a general map having failed, my own early efforts 
included, I decided in 1942, while enjoying the facilities of the Oriental 
Institute in Chicago, to make a fresh attempt on new lines. Avoiding 
the pitfalls of name resemblances and of the textual association of names 
without evident geographical relationship, I adopted as a basis the 
route-marches and boundaries that are described with adequate precision, 
coupled with any available material factors such as the disposition of the 
known imperial monuments and, especially, the physical immutability 
of the main lines of roads upon the Anatolian plateau. On these premises, 
with the help of fresh documentation generously put at my disposal by 
Dr. Gurney, I was able to work out a road map of the Hittite Empire 
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and to develop from that a tentative political map of the whole area 
covered by the Hittite archives. This was published as a study of 
‘Hittite Military Roads’ in the American Journal of Archaeology for 
1943 (Vol. XLVII, No. 1); and the map of the ‘ Eastern Provinces of 
the Hittite Empire’ reproduced herewith on Pl. II is copied from that 
source with a few modifications and additions. 

This map is introduced to shorten discussion and to show the setting 
of the local and more detailed problem that now confronts us, the solution 
of which—if I understand it rightly—will help to fill an uncharted corner 
of the Hittite ‘ Upper Lands’ in Armenia Minor—near the great bend of 
the Euphrates around Pingan. In the article in 4.J.A. already mentioned 
I tentatively identified Pakhuwa, which could be traced to this locality, 
with Pingan itself. But it now appears to have been the centre of a 
modest administrative district, in control of a number of villages among 
which are named (in line 9) Aparhula, Hurla, Halmisna and (in line 10) 
Pakhura (which is distinct from Pakhuwa). This role would probably 
be too great for a place situated at Pingan ; the area available for occupa- 
tion would seem too restricted and its communications rendered too 
difficult by the mountains which enfold it on either hand. Its importance 
is due almost entirely to the fact that the rocky banks on each side of the 
Euphrates give way at this point and so provide a convenient place for 
crossing the river. From time immemorial the main roadway which 
traversed Asia Minor from west to east, passing close to the Hittite capital 
of Hattusas at Boghaz Keui and through Sivas, has crossed the river at 
this point on its way to Kemah and Erzingan; and the same track is 
followed now by the modern railway. Otherwise Pingan shares with 
other places similarly situated a somewhat exclusive riverside existence ; 
and the question must be re-examined in the new light of this text. 

That Pakhuwa is to be found somewhere in the area indicated is fairly 
certain, The elders of the Land of Isuwa, of Pakhuwa itself, of Zuhma, 
of another unknown place (line 36), of Maldiya and of (Battiyar)iga 
were all placed under oath (i.e. held as sponsors) for the capture or good 
conduct of Midas. Something is known about most of these districts 
and places, and obviously they must have had road contact with Pakhuwa. 
Further, from lines 16, 17 it appears that the districts of Kumakha and 
Pakhuwa adjoined one another, since deserters from a campaign in the 
one sought refuge in the other. More briefly, an analysis of the text shows 
that the name Kumakha is mentioned twice, that of Dukkama (in Azzi) 
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once, that of Battiyariga three times and the Land of Isuwa six times. 
Some indication of relative proximity may possibly be represented by 
these figures, but we must search in other contexts referring to these 
places for a more definite pointer to our site. ‘ 

Happily we can start from a fixed position (the only one in this area), 
namely, that of Isuwa, which by common consent is located on the east 
side of the Euphrates opposite Malatia reaching from beyond the Arsanias . 
River (the Murad Su) to the sources of the Tigris. Thus Professor Goetze 
writes (in his Kizzuwadna, p. 40) : 


“The geographic position of Isuwa is known. All scholars are 
agreed that it centres around the bend of the Euphrates near Kharput,’ 


and he refers to the discussion of criteria by Weidner in 8 BoStu. 4, n. 5. 
Forrer, also, in his Provinzeinteilung seems to regard the location as 
beyond discussion, and does not allude to it. The actual boundaries of 
Isuwa, however, are not defined; but a passage on the Kurkh Monolith 
of Shalmaneser III (cp. Luckenbill, Anct. Rec., I, § 604) implies that its 
political influence was extensive, with Suhma (presumably the Zuhma 
of our text) adjoining it to the north, possibly as one of its districts, 
between the Arsanias and the upper arm of the Euphrates. Its first 
appearance on the Hittite horizon is mentioned in a decree of Hattusil III 
(KBo, VI, 28) translated by Goetze (op. cit., p. 22) : 


11. From afar the Azzian enemy came and sacked all the Upper 
Countries, 


12. And he made Samuha his frontier. The Isuwean (enemy) came 
(and) sacked the (country) Tegarama. 


Happily also there seems to be complete accord between the scholars 
mentioned as to the location of Tegarama to the district of Gurun, well 
up the Tochma Su to the west of Malatia, and therefore we need not 
discuss that question further. 

The location of Isuwa beside the Euphrates is also apparent from 
passages in Suppiluliuma’s treaty with the Mitannean prince (W.7.M., 
p. 7, 1. 18) which reads as follows : 


18. Now I, the Sun, crossed the Euphrates and marched against 
Isuwa and totally devastated it, and for a second time I brought 
into my servitude the peoples of the lands which in the time of 
my father had gone over to Isuwa. 
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Following this quotation the text gives a list of Hittite territories that 
joined hands with Isuwa in this revolt, and from these we single out for 
further reference the People of Durmitta, the Mountain Land of Harana 
and half the Land of Tegarama. It thus tends to confirm the relative 
positions of Isuwa and Tegarama on opposite sides of the Euphrates. 
Indeed, it may be assumed that all the allies mentioned in this list were 
localised within a certain radius of Isuwa itself, the farthest being appar- 
ently that of Turmitta. This place we know to have been contiguous 
with Pala (H.N.A., p. 21) and we have located it provisionally on the 
old Pontic frontier at Siara to the north-west of Sivas (A.J.A., op. cit., 
p- 57) on the border of the area contended by the Gasgan people (cf. 
M.Ans., p. 23, 1. 31), the distance being about 150 miles from the river 
near Malatia. 

Malatia marks the natural administrative centre of the whole area 
and is to-day the seat of a Vali. Near it (to the east of the modern site) 
we locate Samuha, which from various texts is seen to have been the 
most important administrative, military and religious centre of the area. 
It is probable that the original Hittite site has still to be located, and it 
may have lain much nearer the river than the present city, though 
Arslan Tepe where excavations are in progress is doubtless the position 
of the post-Hittite Milidu (Melitene). The classical Adaras upon the 
banks of the river seems to provide a pointer. In these Annals (Vol. VI, 
Pl. XXVIII) I drew attention in 1914 to the detailed resemblance 
between the winged deity at Malatia and a similar winged deity found 
in the second group, behind the leading Teshup gods, in the sanctuary 
at Yasilikaya ; and it is noteworthy that, in Muwatalli’s Prayer, Samuha 
appears second in the list of Hittite shrines. The evidence for this 
location is discussed at length in JNES, I, Part 1v (pp. 450-459), and 
there is no need to go over that ground again, especially as Samuha is 
not mentioned in the text before us. This location of Samuha in the light 
of better evidence now available cancels my previous suggestion of 
Samsat lower down the Euphrates. 

Our present interest in Samuha arises from the fact that it is associated 
with Battiyariga in another text which Mr. R. G. Hardy kindly retrans- 
lated for me (from KUB, XXXIII, 79) in Chicago. This, though broken 
and discontinuous, establishes a riverine contact between Battiyariga, 
Arziya and Samuha. 

4, Ship (or ships) from Pitti..... to Samuha 
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. ... they approached, and on the first journey these 


for) 


. ... they placed the bread of the (warriors or) workers 600 loaves 
for the warriors (or workers) of Gasga 
7. ... since the water was little (i.e. low) then on the ship 
8. ina... place they put, and these on the water he led (or turned) 
them. 
9. ..., ships to Battiyariga furthermore they . . . : 
13. .. . of our first journey also . . . of a ship from Arziya they shall 
conduct 
14. ... thus they shall place 50 measures of grain and 600 loaves for 
the workers 
15. ... great, thus since the ship... 
16. to Samuha they brought. 


Line 23, beginning, ‘We press down the (earth) ....,’ compared with 
line 7 above, suggests that the boat grounded on one of these voyages 
and measures had to be taken to safeguard the cargo. Though so little 
can be made of this text, it seems clear that a boat or boats carried 
supplies of bread and grain for the Hittites to feed their Gasgan prisoners, 


and presumably their own warriors, between Samuha, Arziya and Batti- _ 


yariga. These three places, therefore, we place in sequence beside the 
Euphrates. Now the gorge of the Euphrates, already mentioned, is 
practically continuous (except for a few breaks which mark the site of 
crossings) all the way from Kemah, the classical Camacha, past Pingan 
as far as Cheruk, the classical Ciaca ; and the water flows for the most 
part tumultuously between steep rocky walls which are in places pre- 
cipitous. Under normal conditions no journey in a small boat loaded with 
supplies could be made upstream with great difficulty and some danger, 
such indeed as is reflected in the fragmentary narrative we have quoted. 
(The downward journey from the entry of the Arsanias has, however, 
been recently accomplished by venturers in an open boat.) Below 
Cheruk the gorge gives way to a widening valley, the flow of the river is 
much quieter, and at times mud-banks appear where a vessel might 
easily touch bottom. In the sector east of Malatia six or seven islands 
are almost permanent, and hereabouts are the historic crossings supple- 
mented to-day by a railway bridge. The story is thus credible, and we 
may accept the criterion that Battiyariga was connected with Arziya 
and Samuha by river traffic. Their relative proximity is indicated 
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further by the implications of a list (in IV KBo, 13, first translated by 
Sayce in Oriens, I) which seems to follow a geographical sequence : 


Battiyariga-Arziya-Hassikasnawanta-Samuha-Harninuwa-Kanes. 


We conclude then from the evidence thus far adduced that Battiyariga, 
which is mentioned three times in our text, lay nearer to Pakhuwa than 
Samuha, which is not-mentioned at all, and therefore upstream from the 
latter. The site where we have tentatively located Battiyariga (at Keban 
Maden) is in fact connected directly by road with Divrik, as also are other 
points higher up the river, including Pingan itself. Now Divrik is an 
ancient city with a well-marked acropolis. Its classical name was 
Tephrice, and it has always been one of the secondary administrative 
centres. We therefore are drawn to place Pakhuwa at Divrik itself, 
which thus far conforms entirely with the criteria. We may check this 
conclusion from other data. 

Among the places whose chieftains were to be held responsible for 
the future conduct of Mita appears Dukkama, a strong hill settlement in 
Azzi, which we tentatively locate in the north at Shabin Karahissar 
(A.J.A., op. cit., p. 51 f.). Pakhuwa was also in close contact with the 
district of Kumaha, which from another context seems to mark the gate- 
way to Hayasa. Now the main line of road (and railway) towards the 
east, which crosses the river at Pingan, recrosses it to the northern side 
at Kemah, the classical Camacha, a name which has survived the ages. 
It is on this ancient site that we place the Hittite Kumaha. 

Summing up these indications we find that Pakhuwa was accessible 
from three tentatively fixed positions, Battiyariga, Kumaha and Duk- 
kama. It was also in touch with Zuhma and the parent state of Isuwa 
on the far side of the Euphrates. It was the centre of a small admini- 
strative district and obviously a road centre of some importance. Divrik 
responds well to all these pointers, and it would be difficult to find another 
site within this zone which does so. 

At the outset of this discussion it was stipulated that the position 
and environment assigned to Pakhuwa must fit perfectly, like an element 
of a jigsaw puzzle, into the skeleton map of the area involved. A glance 
at the map prepared by Miss Driffield to illustrate this article (Pl. III) 
will show not only that it does so, but that the site is tied into the map 
by local road-links with neighbouring sites independently located. It 
was also laid down that the skeleton map of the area must in turn fit 
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without overlap or gap on to the map of Hittite Anatolia as a whole. 
Comparison of the two maps published with this article will show that this 
condition is fulfilled; and our solution may be tested at longer range 
by a further context. This is found in the Annals of Mursil (p. 163 of 
Goetze’s edition), which tells how that king while in Tumana dispatched 
an expeditionary force to the Land of Kalasma, which we locate below 
the Taurus Mountains in the vicinity of Marash; and how he himself 
proceeded to Pakhuwa, where the.booty from Kalasma was brought to 
him. The roads shown in our maps, which are all in use to-day—and in 
this highland area can never have varied radically from their present 
lines—provide the communications necessary to satisfy this context. 
Moreover, this part of the Upper Country is in turn bound up, on the 
other side, with the interior zone of Hatti by routes that connect Tumana 
with Hattusas, the capital, and with Tuwana, the classical Tyana—two 
fixed points—the only fixed positions in the whole map of Hittite Anatolia. 

Both Suppiluliuma and Mursil campaigned frequently in the high- 
lands with which our problem is concerned, and Hattusil also made 
frequent visits to Samuha, to which the main road (followed to-day by 
the railway) from Sivas to Malatia provided ready access. We have 
scrutinised all the records of these three Great Kings and find that all 
their activities in this area can be followed on this map along actual 
routes. There is thus the evidence of cumulative agreement in support 
of our thesis as a whole. . 

In conclusion I would draw the particular attention of students to 
the ready access between Divrik and Kemah, and thence via Erzingan to 
the country lying between the Upper Euphrates and the Black Sea coast 
where the Moschi were localised by the classical geographers (e.g. Strabo, 
XI, xi, 13-14). A connexion between Mita of Divrik and the Moschi 
was thus a physical possibility ; and it would be facilitated by the dis- 
memberment of the frontier kingdom of Hayasa, which indeed may have 
been brought about by the activities of that interesting but nebulous 
enemy of the last Great King of Hatti. 


THE WORK OF THE TRAJANIC POTTER 
G. IVLIVS VIBINVS OR VIBIVS OF LEZOUX 


By FELIX OSWALD 


WITH PLATES IV TO VIII 


Wirtz the notable exceptions of LIBERTVS and BVTRIO there were 
very few potters in the Trajanic period who signed their bowls of Terra 
Sigillata. Hence it may be helpful to excavators for the purpose of dating 
the Terra Sigillata of this period if the work of other potters can be 
definitely recognised, even when a fragment of a decorated bowl may 
bear no signature. This desirable result can be obtained by employing 
the method of association, i.e. by noting the motifs occurring on a bowl 
signed by a potter, and then ascribing to him all designs containing any 
of these motifs. 

The first clue to the ascription to the potter IVLIVS VIBINVS of 
the specimens illustrated here is afforded by No. 1, Form 37, which bears 
the cursive signature IVLI VIB, an abbreviation for the genitive of 
IVLIVS VIBINVS. The signature is retrograde, since it was incised 
with a style in the soft clay of the mould prior to its being fired in the 
kiln, From this specimen of his work we obtain several of his motifs, 
which are characteristic and peculiar to him, and these are figured on 
Plate VI, in the order in which they occur on the illustrated sherds. 
First of all we have a curious and unique design (A) of two vertical 
pinnate leaves, one of which is curled, resting on a horizontal (or ogee) 
base ; secondly, a radiate rosette (B) at the intersections of the panels, 
which are demarcated by acute zigzags (C), a characteristic of nearly all 
his work. The figure-types! consist of a small archer or pigmy (Oswald 
269), not used by any other potter, a crane (O. 2214) and a vine leaf. 

No. 2, Form 37 from Holt, also has an incised signature JINVS, 


1 The references to figure-types are taken from Indea of Figure-Types on Terra 
Sigillata, by Felix Oswald. Supplement to the Annals of Archaeology, University Press 
of Liverpool, 1937. Folio, 154 pp. and 101 plates. 
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unfortunately fragmentary, which I have emended to VIBINVS since 
it possesses the same radiate rosettes (B) and sharp zigzag lines (C) as 
No. 1. This specimen furnishes us with the additional motifs of an 
astragalus (D) straddling the zigzag lines, and also a small medallion of 
two rings (E) enclosing a bird (0. 2294). The additional figure-type is 
a small siren (O. 863). The stamp IVL.. VIB. . given by Déchelette 
on a Form 37 at Ahun (Creuse) in the Guéret museum probably refers to 
the same potter, but unfortunately he gives no description. On a Form 
37 at York with types of VIBINVS (pinnate leaf (A), radiate ring (1), 
double Astragalus (J), sharp zigzag (C), dancer (O. 356)) a. defective 
or blurred signature, inscribed in the mould before baking, is now read 
by Mr. E. B. Birley, F.S8.A., as G IVL VIBIVS, and a similar signature 
has been noted at Corbridge. On the other hand the stamp VIBINVS 
occurs on a 18/31 at Silchester, VIBINI-M on 18/31 at Carlisle, and 
VIBINI on 18/31 at London (London Museum). 

No. 3, Form 37 from Wels in Upper Austria, can be ascribed to 
VIBINVS owing to the presence of the unique motif of his pinnate leaf 
(A). This sherd furnishes the additional motifs of a small trefoil (F) at 
the corners of the panels, an ovolo (G), a military trophy (H) and a small 
stylised acanthus, with figure-types of an amazon (O. 241), a small lion 
(O. 1448) and a panther (O. 1507). 

No. 4, Form 37 from Salzburg, contains his motif of a military trophy 
(H) with the additional motif of a radiate ring (I), much used by later 
Trajanic and Hadrianic potters; with the figure-types of a panther 
(O. 1520) and a dolphin (0. 2385). 

No. 5, Form 37 from London (Oswald coll.), has his motifs of the 
pinnate leaf (A), the small trefoil (F) and the single astragalus (D). 

No. 6, Form 37 from Heddernheim, has his pinnate leaf (A), his ovolo 
(G), his radiate rosette (B) and his double-ringed medallion (E). It now 
furnishes us with the additional motif of a double astragalus (J). The 
figure-types comprise a panther (O. 1520) as in No. 4, a small warrior 
(O. 213) with the sharp zigzag (C) used as a spear, and a bird (0. 2294) 
as in the signed sherd No. 2. 

No. 7, Form 30 from London (Oswald coll.), shows his small trefoil 
(F) in a circle used in series as an ovolo border. 

No. 8, Form 37 from Orléans, shows his small trefoil (F), pinnate 
leaf (A), double astragalus (J), and a second type of ovolo (K) with only 
a single border, much used by Trajanic potters such as GRATVS. The 
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figure-types are dolphins (0. 2384 and 2393), gladiators (O. 1001 and 
1002), and a panther (O. 1545) not used by any other potter. 

No. 9, a small fragment of Form 37 from Margidunum, shows his 
typical small trefoil (F) and a cupid (0. 426). 

No. 10, Form 30 from Kinderton, with his small trefoil (F) and the 
additional motif of rings (L) in the field and the figure-type of Polyhymnia 
(O. 943). 

No. 11, Form 37 from London (Oswald coll.), in free style, shows his 
small trefoil (F), his ovolo (G), his double astragalus (J) and two additional 
motifs, viz. conjoined dolphins (M) and a shield (N). The figure-types 
comprise a horseman (O. 247), a lion (O. 1421) and a nude man (0. 683). 

No. 12, Form 37 from London (Oswald coll.), has his small trefoil (F), 
his pinnate leaf (A), his double astragalus (J), and the same panther 
(O. 1520) and radiate rings (1) as on No. 4. 

No. 13, a small fragment from Leicester, has his shield (N) and his 
usual sharp zigzag (C). 

No. 14, Form 37 from London (Oswald coll.) has his small trefoil (F), 
his ovolo (G), his double astragalus (J) and a panther (O. 1501). 

No. 15, Form 37 from Saalburg, shows his small trefoil (F), his double 
astragalus (J), his shield (N), his double-ringed medallion (KE); and the 
figure-types comprise the small warrior (O. 213) as on No. 6, a Venus 
(O. 293 A), a mask (O. 1294) in the double-ringed medallion (E). 

No. 16, Form 37 from London (Guildhall museum), shows his small 
trefoil (F), ovolo (K) and double astragalus (J). The figure-types com- 
prise the Trojan warriors (O. 232), a hare (a new type), his small lion 
(O. 1448) as on No. 3, a large tripod (Déchelette 1068) and a fig tree 
(Déchelette 1140) first used by LIBERTVS. 

No. 17, Form 37 from Zugmantel, gives his pinnate leaf (A), radiate 
rosettes (B), double-ringed medallion (E) and crane (O. 2214), all of 
which occur on the signed sherd No. 1. Additional figure-types are the 
centaur (O. 744), the dancer (O. 353) and a dolphin (0. 2395). 

No. 18, Form 37 from Cirencester, is in free style with his ovolo (G), 
his small trefoil (F) and his double astragalus (J). The figure-types 
comprise the small warrior (O. 213) with the sharp zigzag line (C) used as 
a spear as on No. 6, a panther (O. 1501) as on No. 14, two small gladiators 
(O. 1015 and 1064) and a small lion (O. 1421) as on No. 11. 

No. 19, Form 37 from Lezoux (Oswald coll.), shows his ovolo (K), his 
small trefoil (F) and his double astragalus (J). The figure-types comprise 
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a small warrior (O. 163) without a shield, and a large griffin (O. 871 A) 
with a paw on a cross-gartered column (as on bowls by the Trajanic 
potter RANTO). 

No. 20, Form 37 from Poltross Burn, gives his ovolo (G), his small _ 
trefoil (F), his double astragalus (J), and a large trefoil (O) which is an 
additional motif. The figure-types comprise a nude man (QO. 667 A), 
two small warriors (O. 163 (with shield) and 157), the pigmy archer as 
on the signed example No. 1, another, pigmy (O. 692 A) and a mask 
(O. 1291 A) not used by any other potter. 

No. 21, Form 30 from Brecon, shows two arcades with his small 
trefoil (F) in the field and figure-types of Venus (0. 322) and Bacchus 
(0. 575). 

No. 22, Form 37 from Castor, in free style, has his ovolo (G) and small 
trefoil (F), and the figure-type of a horseman (0. 247). / 

No. 23, mould of Form 37 from Lezoux (Oswald coll.), with his Teese 
trefoil (O) as on No. 20, and the first appearance of the so-called ‘ anchor’ 
motif (P), which is subsequently so much utilised by the ‘ Anchor-potter,’ 
to whose work reference is made at the end of these examples of the 
work of IVLIVS VIBINVS. 

No. 24, Form 37 from London (British Museum), shows his radiate © 
rosette (B) as on the signed example No. 1, his ovolo (G) and double 
astragalus (J), and his large trefoil (O) as on Nos. 20 and 23; the figure- 
types are his small lion (O. 1421) as on Nos. 11 and 18, the mask (0. 1294) 
in a double-ringed medallion (E) as on No. 15. 

No. 25, Form 37 from London (Oswald coll.), with his ovolo (G), 
astragalus (D) and rings (L) gives us the additional motifs of a striated 
spindle (Q) and a 7-beaded rosette (R). The figure-types comprise a 
panther (O. 1564) in a festoon and Mercury (0. 535). 

No. 26, Form 37 from Lezoux (Oswald coll.), probably from the same 
mould as No. 25, for it shows the same motifs, viz. his ovolo (G), astragalus 
(D), rings (L), striated spindle (Q) and 7-beaded rosette (R). The figure- 
types comprise the same panther (O. 1564) in a festoon, a dancer (0. 368), 
Apollo (0. 83), a small variety, and part of a vine scroll. 

No. 27, Form 37 from London (Oswald coll.), probably from the same 
mould as Nos. 25 and 26; it has his ovolo (G), striated spindle and 7- 
beaded rosette. The vine-scroll and bird is used also by later Trajanic 
potters. 

No. 28, Form 37 from Malton, with his pinnate leaf (A) and his radiate 
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ring (I). The figure-types are the Amazon (0. 241) as on No. 3, and a 
hare (new type as on No. 16). 

No. 29, Form 37 from London (Oswald coll.), contains his ovolo (G) 
and radiate rosette (B) as on the signed example No. 1, with a dolphin 
(0. 2394). 

No. 30, Form 37 from Zugmantel, shows his ovolo (G), small trefoil 
(F) and double astragalus with a dancer (O. 356). 

No. 31, Form 37 from London (Oswald coll.), shows his ovolo (GQ), 
and small trefoil (F), with a mask (O. 1294), in a double-ringed medallion 
(E) as on Nos. 15 and 24, and Venus (0. 950). 

No. 32. Motifs used by IVLIVS VIBINVS: A, pinnate leaf; B, 
radiate rosette; C, sharp zigzag; D, single astragalus; E, double-ringed 
medallion ; F, small trefoil; G, his usual ovolo; H, military trophy ; 
I, radiate ring ; J, double astragalus ; K, a second ovolo; L, rings in the 
field ; M, conjoined dolphins; N, shield; O, large trefoil; P, ‘ anchor’ 
ornament; Q, striated spindle; R, 7-beaded rosette. 

The work of IVLIVS VIBINVS was widely distributed. In Britain 
it occurs in London, Chesterford, Leicester, Margidunum, Castor, Malton, 
Brecon, Holt, Kinderton, Poltross Burn, Abingdon, Benwell, Chester, 
Cirencester, Clausentum, Colchester, Corbridge, Housesteads, York; in 
Gaul at Lezoux, Orléans and Ahun (Creuse) ; in Germany at Heddernheim, 
Saalburg and Zugmantel; and even so far away as Wels in Upper Austria. 

Finally I have figured several examples of the work of the Hadrianic 
potter commonly called, for convenience, the ‘ Anchor-potter’ from his 
frequent use of a plant-motif resembling an anchor ason No. 23. My object 
for including these figures is to show that much of his work contains 
motifs and figure-types which can now be confidently ascribed to 
VIBINVS. In the first place, the style of the ‘ Anchor-potter ’ is clearly 
later than that of VIBINVS, for he never uses the sharp zigzag line 
favoured by VIBINVS, but invariably utilises a bead-row to demarcate 
his panels. Even his most characteristic motif’, the ‘anchor’ (P), occurs 
on a mould from Lezoux, No. 23, with wavy line and large trefoil (O) 
similar to that of VIBINVS on No. 24. In No. 23 the design is more 
delicately modelled, the buds are striated and not plain as in the ‘ Anchor- 
potter’s ’ motif, and the two sepals have a central core. It is probable, 
therefore, that this was the prototype of the ‘ anchor’ motif, which was 
copied and simplified by the ‘ Anchor-potter.’ His indebtedness to 
VIBINVS is still further shown by details of the figures Nos. 33-40, a 
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small selection of his work. In No. 33 from Carlisle the ovolo (K), the 
double astragalus (D), the large trefoil (O), the 7-beaded rosette (R), 
and an additional sheathed astragalus peculiar to the ‘ Anchor-potter,’ the 
pigmy (0. 692 A) and the lion (0. 1448) are present, most of which were _ 
used by VIBINVS. On No. 34 from London (Oswald coll.) we find the 
conjoined dolphins (M), the 7-beaded rosette (R), the dancer (O. 356) as 
on No. 30, and the cross-gartered column as on No. 19. On No. 35 from 
London (Oswald coll.) there occurs the- warrior (O. 213) as on Nos. 6, 
15 and 18, and the anchor, derived from No. 23. On No. 36 from Bird- 
oswald the following motifs and figure-types of VIBINVS are present : 
the ovolo (K), the conjoined dolphins (M), the shield (N), the radiate 
ting (I), the single astragalus (D) straddling the panel-border as in No. 2, 
the anchor (P), the gladiators (O. 1001 and 1002) as on No. 8, the dancer 
(O. 356) as on No. 30, the warriors (O. 213 as on Nos. 6, 15 and 18; and 
O. 157 as on No. 20), and the panther (O. 1520) as on Nos. 4, 6 and 12). 
On No. 37 from Caerwent we have the anchor (P), the radiate ring (I), 
the 7-beaded rosette (R), the single astragalus (D), the small acanthus 
as on No. 3, all borrowed from VIBINVS. On No. 38 from London 
(Oswald coll.) we find the anchor (P), the ovolo (K), the 7-beaded rosette 
(R), the sheathed astragalus as on Nos. 33 and 37, and a dancer (O. 347). 
On No. 39, also from London (Oswald coll.), there occur the ovolo (K), 
the anchor (P), the sheathed astragalus. On No. 40 from Holt, which 
gives the vine-scroll characteristic of the ‘ Anchor-potter,’ we find the 
ovolo (K), the 7-beaded rosette (R) and the sheathed astragalus. 

It would therefore seem highly probable, if not a certainty, that the 
work of the so-called ‘ Anchor-potter’ is either the late work of VIBINVS 
or of a potter from his firm, who took over his stock in trade as his 
successor, using many of his motifs and figure-types, and working at 
a slightly later date, c. a.D. 120-125 in the Hadrianic period. Yet his 
general style is different, and he used many fresh motifs, e.g. the sheathed 
astragalus, tripod and crowns in the field, in addition to those previously 
used by VIBINVS in his Trajanic activity. 


THE WORK OF THE TRAJANIC POTTER CELENVS 
(Pare VIII) 


The work of the hitherto unknown potter CELENVS is also closely 
allied to that of VIBINVS, from whom he borrowed several of his motifs, 
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and it seems probable that he was a member of the same firm. Two 
signed bowls of CELENVS are known; the signature CIILIINVS being 
inscribed in the mould below the decoration, and therefore occurs reversed 
and retrograde on the bowls. 

No. 1, Form 37 from Rheinzabern (Ludowici, W., Rheinzabern, V, 20, 
and Ricken, H., Saalburg Jahrbuch IX, p. 90, Textabb. 2) shows the same 
ovolo (G) of VIBINVS, his sharp zigzags (C) demarcating the panels, his 
tadiate rosettes (B), his double astragalus (J) straddling the vertical 
zigzag lines and his conjoined dolphins (M). 

Tn addition to these motifs, No. 2 from Berghausen (Ricken, H., op. 
cit., Textabb. 1), also inscribed CIILIINVS retro., shows the small 
trefoil (F) of VIBINVS. Both bowls show a dentate ring and a new 
motif of a graceful acanthus scroll, used subsequently by ADVOCISVS. 

The figure-type on No. 1 is a beckoning Venus (Oswald 325) used 
subsequently by CINNAMVS, MERCATOR and TERTIOLVS. A 
fragment, No. 3, from Holt (Grimes, W. G., Holt, p. 200, No. 129) shows 
the sharp zigzag (C) and double astragalus (J) of VIBINVS as on No. 1, 
the delicate acanthus scroll as on Nos. 1 and 2, and a dancer (Oswald 353). 

A bowl, No. 4, from Cannstatt (Knorr, R., Cannstatt, 1905, VII, 1) can 
be ascribed to CELENVS on account of the acanthus scroll and radiate 
rosette (B) as on the signed bowl No. 1. It has also the single astragalus 
(D) straddling the sharp zigzag (C) and two additional types of trefoil 
as well as a cordate bud. The only plain form signed by CELENVS is 
a dish, Form 18/31, stamped CIILIINVS retro., at Bonn. 
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EXCAVATION—A WARNING NOTE 
By J. P. DROOP 


WITH PLATE IX 


Ir is no doubt a good thing that bits of Roman London and other towns 
that were uncovered through enemy action should be explored so far 
as is possible before they are hidden by reconstruction, and English 
scholars are, I hope, properly grateful to the young American students 
who have given their time and energy to help in this very desirable work. 

Exploration is indeed most desirable, yet care should be taken that 
it is instructed exploration. That there may be dangers attaching to 
unchecked zeal is shown by the photograph of American students at 
work in King’s Head Yard, Boro, in July 1946 reproduced in Plate IX. 

If these young people were really working as they appear to be work- 
ing, then, a word of warning is called for. I say ‘appear’ because it is 
of course possible, and indeed very much to be hoped, that they were 
only posing for the photographer. Yet that they should have posed 
themselves so suggests that they are in need of instruction. For the plain 
fact is that they have shown themselves as committing what in excavation 
is a cardinal sin. 

They are shown, in fact, as working two different levels in the same 
section at the same time. They are shown, therefore, not as they should 
be, digging strictly from above downwards, but digging in from the side. 

At this time of day no one ought to excavate who has not grasped that 
this should never be allowed, unless it is known, and through the nature 
of the case it seldom can be known, that the whole deposit is of exactly 
the same date ; for the process must involve a grave danger of the finds 
from both levels becoming mixed up and confounded. 

The photograph indeed suggests that there had been a floor between 
the upper layer which the young man in Naval uniform on the right 
and the standing girl are attacking and the layer.on which the crouching 
boy and girl on the left are working. If that was so that floor may have 
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sealed off what was below it and the upper deposits may be many years 
later. When the finds from two such levels are mixed and confounded, 
if the mischief has been detected then indeed it is only necessary to write 
off any information that might have accrued from the section as un- 
reliable. A possible piece of knowledge has been lost, that is all. If, 
however, the error has not been realised and deductions are drawn from 
_ the apparent juxtaposition of objects that are really separated largely 
by time the result is a poisoning of the well-springs of truth. This risk 
should always be guarded against. 

Knowledge of the art of excavation is now sufficiently widespread, 
so that this ought not to need pointing out to-day ; but the photograph 
suggests that the need may still exist, and no apology is offered for 
these remarks. 

I conclude with a quotation from a work published thirty years ago : 


“In the old days . . . the excavator took a spade and dug, and 
what he found he found; what could be more simple or more satis- 
fying? To-day he knows, or should know, for the reservation is 
again necessary, that what he finds is not more important than the 
conditions in which he finds it. 

On the old plan it is as if a man were shown the symbols (a+) 
(a—b) and, when asked what he saw, replied a+} and a—6.’ 
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THE FALL OF PARIS: 
AESCHYLUS, AGAMEMNON, 374-398 
A SYNTHESIS 
By A. Y. CAMPBELL 


‘The difficult is entrancing ’—Sir W. Beach Thomas in The Observer, 
7th October 1945 (disguised as a quotation). 


In O.R. LVIII, 21-2, I criticised Professor Eduard Fraenkel’s treatment: 
of cruces in the Agamemnon, particularly at lines 393 and 1427 f., and 
fundamentally on the ground that such difficulties cannot be isolated 
from their general contexts. Criticism based on that ground can hardly 
be very helpful unless substantiated by alternative interpretations (or 
reconstructions) exemplifying the broader treatment represented as 
indispensable. To that end I supplied, on pp. 9-11 of the same issue of’ 
C.R., a reconstruction of 1426-30. I now turn to the problem, that is to 
say the complex of problems, raised by Fraenkel’s comments on d:caiwbecs 
at 393 ; and raised, far more acutely and fundamentally, by the sentence 
in which that aorist participle occurs. 

Of the Greek of 385-98 I had to confess “in the notes to my verse 
translation (p. 83) that even as modified in my edition it remained ‘ very 
elliptical.’ I have since convinced myself that, in my edition as in all 
others, it is still far too inconsequent to be tolerable ; also, that 381-4, 
a passage itself admittedly puzzling, is a sufficiently integral part of the 
general context to require discussion here; and further, that a satis- 
factory rehabilitation of 381-4 finally settles, for me, the problem of 
378-80. As regards 374-7 I take this opportunity to record a minor 
change of opinion. 

For reasons of space, I must trouble the reader to follow my argument 
from his own copy of the vulgate text, until I reach the point where I 
can print my reconstruction. The core of the trouble is 388-98, ov« 
expuhOn ... xaBarpet. Consider first summarily this apparently pre- 
posterous rigmarole, this tissue of non-sequiturs and incongruities. The 
subject is the Evildoer, the man who has availed himself of his wealth 
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to injure his fellow-man. First he is a light, as ; and whether you keep 
aivos or adopt (as I did) civovs (Musgrave), it is qua evil thing, qua 
‘ruination,’ that he is a light; this is strange enough in itself, but now 
see what follows. Like bad bronze, he becomes black! This blackness, 
patently—and demonstrably, for it is so in the well-known parallels— 
represents his wickedness; how then can his brightness also represent 
- it? ‘For’ (‘for’ ?—this then will explain our difficulty) ‘he is like a 
boy pursuing a bird’ (no, it has not explained anything, only added to the 
confusion) ; ‘and has put upon his city a contagion that is intolerable’ 
(through pursuing a bird ?—Hardly.—Then through pursuing the unattain- 
able ?—That is folly, not pollution). ‘ And the prayers ’ (whose prayers ? 
—his, orthodoxy answers, but one would expect it to be the city’s,! 
they being the victims, they the polluted, he the polluter) ‘no god 
will hear, but destroys him that resorts thereto, namely the unjust 
man.’ Namely the unjust man! Well, well; at last something is ex- 
plained; and it happens to be the one thing we had grasped right 
from the beginning. 

In the midst of such a welter who could possibly undertake to say 
what d:carwOeis may or may not mean? The traditional interpretation 
“judged, i.e. tested’ is challenged by Professor Fraenkel. He does not 
discuss a highly probable analogy to this metaphorical sense in a syn- 
onymous verb, S:xafw, to which I pointed—proposing for the senseless 
d:ddEapev the inescapable alternative Siaafauwev—in Pindar, frag. 122 
Bergk, line 13 (bare summary~in Proc. Camb. Philol. Soc. CLX, p. 5). 
Meantime, however, the answer to this particular problem must depend, 
inevitably, upon the general sequence of thought in 378-98. 


J—THE TEMPTRESS 


To disencumber the field one incidental problem must first be liquid- 
ated. 385-6 codd. Biarar § a radawa Ilev0o, mpoBovdorais adeptos 
' "Aras. The compound is acknowledged to be both unnatural and un- 
metrical. Hartung’s apo8ovAov mais has been almost universally 
accepted ; of recent editors Verrall and Lawson alone dissent. The 
general purport of these two lines is not disputable and their textual 


1. And so Blaydes and Lawson take it ; but clearly the omission of the main culprit 
does not (and cannot) fit what follows. ‘To prayers no god will listen ’ Headlam (prose), 
more cautiously ; but what a sentiment for an Aeschylean chorus, especially of pious 
(372) Elders ! 
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rectification has little direct bearing upon the great main complex; but 
we shall be on all the safer ground if our text can be made unexcep- 
tionable throughout. 


If "Arn meant (the initial) infatuation, then Ilec6e, who leads the 
sinner on therefrom, might (I dare say) be described in Aeschylean 
terminology as her daughter; but the infatuation which begins in the 
sinner could surely never be thus personified and externalised and then 


given, of all epithets, the term zpo8ovrXos. The Greek mind is capable ~ 


of confusion, but hardly of such an extreme of self-contradiction. If 
"Arn is ‘designing,’ then she is so in her capacity—not as Folly but 
—as Doom, deserved disaster, Retribution. And that is how the 
personification here has been generally understood ; e.g. by Headlam 
(‘designing Doom’). This view is also further borne out by the 
following context, which patently described the sinner’s eventual 
‘Doom ’ is—inevitably—the final stage of this process ; * Temptation ’ 
therefore must be—what her name would in any case imply—the preced- 
ing stage. Temptation, moreover, who ‘ forces (the sinner) on, forces 
his hand,’ was obviously here described as in some way or other the 
minister or agent of Doom. And sure enough, the manuscript tradition 
gives to Ilev@# an epithet beginning with mpo-. If we are to transfer - 
such an epithet or the substance of it to "Arn we must be able to point - 
to some very cogent result. For my part I find rpoBovAov mais well 
short of cogent. On mpofovdos Verrall’s remarks are excellent: ‘It 
describes not a quality but a function, a relative function; a mpoBovros 
is wpo8ovnos to another or others.’ Suou mpofovrors occurs (1006) in 
that final scene of the Septem which is now recognised as a post-Aeschylean 
addition ; but the phrase is nevertheless significant. “Arty here has 
nothing to be wpoBovdos to. As for mais, I adopted that in my edition 
largely because of such passages as Hum. 533-4 and Agam. 750-71 (araida 
754, xadrtrrass 762); there and elsewhere in Greek (e.g. 1565 ; Soph. 
O.T. 873; Theognis 153) one single state of mind (or its accompanying 
state of fortune) is said to ‘ generate’ another, by a metaphor natural 
enough. But the relation of Iles@ to "Arn is quite different; II. is not 
the psychological product but the psychological agent of A. adeptos 
too is a source of difficulties. (i) It does not mean ‘irresistible’; maty 
a&eptos should mean ‘intolerable child.’ (ii) All the associations of 
Tlev@é make ‘ unbearable’ an inappropriate epithet. (iii) In the phrase 
‘unendurable Child of designing Parent,’ where is the logical, rhetorical, 
poetical, where in one word is the Greek association between the epithets ? 
That of course is the defect which I sought to remedy by my a¢pacros, 
thus producing a line of the type (superficially a fairly close parallel) 
P.V. 18 (cf. Soph. Ant. 471, etc.). The main objection, however, lies in 
ae eee a i ee Pe 


1. It has some, in the ostensible iterations (involving a basic principle of ancient 
rhetoric) of rats and ddepros at 386 and 395; the point is summarily discussed below. 
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mais, which here introduces far too many complications and involutions. 
The two terms which Hartung substitutes for one term cut across one 
another. (1) Dindorf, explaining pofovAov, says (Lex. p. 306) ‘nam arn 
consilia dat, ad quae exsequenda zrevO compellit.? Quite so; then 
why also drag in vais? (2) Again, the child (puer) of 394 is the same 
person who is here the victim of a zrais (filia); (2a) this mais (fila) 
is a ‘ remorseless’ (TdAavva) executant of the designs of Ate, that trais 
(puer) is a symbol of credulous folly ; and, over and above all that, (2b) the 
mais adeptos of 386 causes the zrais of 394 to bring upon his city some- 
thing dfeprov. (The old story; ancient ‘ Interpolators,’ i.e. emendators, 
tended to take words from the near context.) 

The function of Ilev@# on behalf of “Ary is»well known; see e.g, 

Cornford, Thuc. Myth. pp. 153-173 or (better and more succinctly) 
Headlam- (Thomson) on (his) ‘396-7.’ Temptation is the instrument, 
agent provocateur, propagandist, for Retribution; she leads the victim 
into the snare, just as does ’Azrary (a similar conception) in Persae, 107-114 
(=93-100 codd.) where I accept eis dpxvas “Atas (so Wecklein for 
Hermann’s "Ata). “Amdrn there rapacaiver; Ilev@® here, I take it, 
mpoBovreves ‘plans beforehand’; both on behalf of"Arn. mpoSovrevtas 
is Lawson’s, an admirable emendation. This noun is Byzantine, and 
has no place in L.S.J. But if an editor may not improve an unmetrical 
and unnatural compound into so excellent a compound as this, what is 
editing for? In defence of the form I note that Sophocles, in a place 
where (the Aeschylean) éviSovAos was not metrically adequate, could 
use €mruBovreuT7s (Ai. 726), which never appears again even in Byzantine ; 
also that Aeschylus has érvBovAevors at Sept. 29. (Glance too, if you care, 
at Ar. Knights 1342 and at the first and last of the four paragraphs of 
Neil’s note.) 
_ This term further enables us to get closer than does any other to the 
ductus litterarum of &peptos; read apavtos. Temptation is a meta- 
phorical, ie. an invisible, agent; the oxymoron, as usual, indicating 
‘metaphor; cf. e.g. Hum. 245 unvutip apOeyxros; counting the newest 
papyrus fragments, avavdos is now extant with this implication in two 
more, i.e. in five, places. adavtos is extant four times in Agam., and 
only once elsewhere for A. Could anything be simpler, more lucid, 
more Aeschylean ? 


II—RETREAT IS CUT OFF 


It is evident that at 392-3 Aeschylus passes from a simile about bronze 
to a metaphor about a boy running after a flying bird. Both the simile 
and the metaphor were demonstrably familiar as proverbs. ‘I smell 
a tat,’ said the Irish orator, ‘ but I will nip him in the bud’ ; some smiled, 


1. Cf, Lobel in Ox. Pap, XVIL, p. 21, note on Fr. 1 (a) Col. i. 20. 
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‘ 


presumably, but everybody understood. Mixture of imagery is one 
thing, obscurity another. The transition is at least as harsh in the 
Aeschylean example, while the underlying sequence of ideas, the sub- 
stantial logic, is comparably less apparent. In the Irish sentence the 
force of ‘ but’ is unmistakable; in the Greek (as it stands) the force of 

érrei is all to seek. But we do, at all events, know what each proverb 

meant, and we do know that it is the Unjust Man, the man ‘like Paris’ 

(399), who is compared, first to the bad bronze, and then to the mis- 

guided boy. Like base metal, he turns black; [‘for’ (!)] he is on a 

wild-goose chase. 

With 389, however, it is far otherwise. Nobody has the least idea to 
whom or to what the term dais, ‘light,’ refers. This line is in fact the 
core of the entire complex ; and its rectification must therefore be left to the 
end. ; 4 

We are driven back accordingly upon 381-4; our first duty is to 
determine the sense of that. For these lines have been understood in 
various ways; they are certainly anything but easy. The difficulty is 
one and indivisible, but it has two aspects ; it concerns the construction 
of this sentence ; but that must depend directly upon the meaning which 
we attach to adavecay, the final word. 

I have never for a moment supposed that Aeschylus could speak of 
the altar of Justice as having been kicked or spurned by any mortal into 
invisibility (or obscurity). The two citations of Headlam- (Thomson), 
though most ingeniously adduced, have no efficacy whatever against 
either of the real stumbling-blocks, (a) the (blasphemous) conception ‘ put 
the altar of Justice out of sight’ (was it, incidentally, ever visible ?) and 
(6) the phrase ‘ kick out of sight,’ ; each is a monstrosity. The only other 
interpretation that has had any vogue is that which makes eis aduverav 
depend upon éravéis, ‘ bulwark against annihilation.’ To this I was 
therefore reluctantly driven in editing and translating. But Karsten 
(p. 33) is surely right (and Sidgwick too) in protesting that ad¢avera is not 
interitus and that eis is (after éwad€is) hardly contra; we ought to 
have had zpos; and indeed we have wpos, next word but one, long 
before es—a sad tangle. Karsten takes ad¢aveva to mean obscurity, in- 
significance ; so too Verrall. Pindar and Thucydides, no collusive pair, 
support this interpretation; indeed, for the substantive at least, we 
have not from the classic age any other meaning. Karsten’s con- 
struction, however, will not work; it is mtuch too cumbrous and 
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involved. But apdvevav in just this sense would not only fit this 
sentence perfectly, it would also make this sentence a wholly satisfactory 
predecessor to 385-7 (with its Bvatar dé and its adkos wav paratov) if 
only érad£is meant not ‘ parapet ’ but ‘ escape.’ 

I believe that the reason why so many learned men have been bafiled 
by this brief sentence is that its beginning will work, and its end will 
work, but they cannot be made to work together. If you get either 
right you get the other wrong. I am quite convinced myself that for 
éoTw éradtis we must read éo7’ ér’ ddXu>£ws. This reading I will 
illustrate in a moment. Meantime I feel bound to add another very 
material reason for my confidence that it is right. 

378-80 has been for me the most tantalising crux in all my experience. 
The sentence is short and should be recoverable. From my numerous 
tentative reconstructions I have published three; (i) edition 1936; 
(ul) Camb. Philol. Soc., 26 Nov. 1936, C.U. Reporter, 9 Dec. ; (iii) verse 
translation 1940, p. 93. The second, and it alone, completely satisfied 
me; but between it and ov yap éotw émwandkis there was clearly no 
connexion and no means of making any ; hence my backsliding. Now, 
however, ov .. . ar’ ér’ ddvéis obviously alters all that; it at once 
establishes a logical sequence between these two sentences. The yap 
will relate to wérpov to BédticTov; the examples of yap ‘referring to 
remoter context ’ collected by Denniston, Particles, p. 63, are much more 
extreme than this, which is quite normal. But although the connexion 
thus established by yap is quite defensible, and indeed the first tolerable 
connexion that has ever been seen here, it does not wholly satisfy me. 
The perfect connexion will be established if for od yap we substitute o¥8 ap’ 
This will be clear from the following translation. Denniston, l.c. p. 42, 
tabulates instances of ovr’ dp’... ovr’ but not of ovd’ dpa; this is howéver 
very common in Homer (Ebeling, Lex. Hom. p. 162 fin. under ‘e’ and 
*f’), and Denniston shows some Homeric examples on pp. 36-7; he 
also has two Platonic examples (p. 41, p. 581) and one from Xenophon 


1. Briefly, he construes éradfis apis xépov, praesidium adversus insolentiam, and 
explains els dddvecay as ad latendum; next he paraphrases; then he paraphrases his 
paraphrase. Granted you might say (a) wickedness induces arrogance ; or even (b) wealth 
does not insure a man against arrogance (but who could ever suppose it might ?); you 
would not make utter inconsequence by amalgamating these maxims into (c') once a 
man has committed gross injustice, his wealth will not preserve him from arrogance ; still 
less would you add to that (c*) nor will that wealth allow him to escape detection. 
Aeschylus thinks; he doesnot maunder. Itis obvious that mpds xdpov goes with Aakrloavrs 
xTi.; it is not obvious whether m\ot-rou depends on xépov or on éradéis, and that is just 
one defect of the passage which I now incidentally eliminate. 
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(p. 581).1 The key is thus now found which unlocks the whole general . 
sequence of thought from 367 to 387 (I need subjoin only from 374). 


/ SMe. / 
Tmépavtar & ExTivov- 
a 
375 ca Tokwa tov "Apn 
/ a DN / 
TveovT@v petloy 7 Suxatas, 
ig / 
preovtav Sopatav wrépdev. 
, x ” Fe 
peétpov To Bédtictov: eat 8 are- 
; “4 
Kpaptov, wo8 auaptery 
? / wf 
380 ov eae: Lee Sule 
le nf 
ov8 ap gor’ ér’ ets 
> 
mAovTOU pos Kopov avdpl 
t / / 
AakticayTe peyay Aikas 


/ > > 7 
Bopor, eis abavecav. 


385 Biaras § a tadrawa Ileba, 
yY 
mpoBovreuTas apavtos Aras: 
a / 
axos 8 wav paratov. 


Here is at least good strong lucid stuff, and no damned mystery. To 
translate from 367: ‘ Manifest it now is that full payment has been 
made for their insolence by those who breathed a warlike spirit in defiance 
of justice, confident in the over-abundance of their ancestral riches. Best 
is the Mean; but there is no line’ [cf. réxyap] ‘drawn to mark it, for 
which reason it is overshot by him who is not endowed with judgement. 
Nor is there in fact thereafter any means of escape; once a man in the 
wantonness of wealth shall have thrust his heel against the altar of 
Righteousness, he may not withdraw into obscurity. On the contrary, 
his hand will be forced by that ruthless power, Temptation—her who is 
the invisible agent of Retribution ; and all remedy is vain.’ 


374-5. I revert finally to Hartung; for é«rivevy used ‘ absolutely ’ 
cf. 1562. Wecklein’s three nouns in succession make a too inelegant 
conglomeration. And rv is certainly desirable. 

378-80. This short sentence as presented by the tradition is utterly 
meaningless. am7wayTov is one thing, To pétpoy and To BéATLc TOV 
another; that cannot be predicated (still less demanded !) of either of 
those; and are alone does not and cannot stand for tocovToy adore. 
‘Freedom from trouble (or disaster) ’ satisfies many who have no par- 


1. Add that oud jv dp’ is accepted by many edd. at Eur. Hel. 746. At J.T. 588 
I conjecture ovdéva 5’ dp’, and at Soph. 0.7’. 220 o¥8’ dp’. 
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ticular claims to ‘good judgement.’ The clues are two only, but strong. 
The consequential éore must be justified. And that accusative after 
amapxeiv was never invented by a sctibe or reviser; XayovTe, as I sus- 
pected from the first and now feel sure, is an ideal example of tinkering. 
What I now give is stark, Greek, orthodox, and a perfect fit between the 
two surrounding sentences. For the orthodoxy cf. Theognis 693-4 
moAXovs tor (note the proverbial tor) Kopos (cf. 382 of our passage) 
aySpas aTo@decev Gfpatvovtas’ yvavar yap Kader ov pweTpor, OT’ 
écOra raph (cf. 377 and mdovTov in 382); and see further my (bare) 
summary in Proc. Camb. Philol. Soc., l.c. swpra (its last sentence, which is 
mistaken, illustrates, I venture to think, the value of experiment—when 
controlled by method); to Ar. Nic. Hth. 1106 b 27-1107 a 2 add 1109 a 
24-6 (note rod eidoTos). dpaprteiv, sc. Tov pétpov. For Aayovta I 
should myself prefer XaxovTa<s> ; but ‘sc. revd’” has warrant in plenty. 
381-4] érv, sc. dra& dyaprovty, whichis now amplified as XaxticayTe 
KTA. addveva means social obscurity; cf. Pind. Isthm. iv, 31; and 
Thue. IT, 37, where, again, this term is equated with wevia. The (almost 
precise) contrary to our phrase is found with dAvés at Quint. Smyrn. 
xii, 212-13, ob8 éroerar dup addrvEis | és daos. But the analogies 
from Aeschylus himself are surely particularly striking. Later in this 
same play, at 1299, we find virtually the same phrases, ov« éo7’ aru£kis, 
ov, Eévor, xpdvou™ mépa* (see my ed.). And for the general sense a 
better parallel could not be desired than Pers. 107-14, where it is stated 
that there is no aAvécs (the verb is used twice) from the lures of Amwarn 
which lead to the net of “Arn (cf. Agam. 385-6). Another highly signifi- 
cant fact is that whereas hitherto it has naturally been quite impossible 
for anybody to determine definitely whether 7Aovrov was meant to 
depend upon é7rad£is or «dpor, this syntactical ambiguity, the work of 
an incompetent composer, no longer exists. 


TI.—THE FALL 


At the other end of the tangle is a short sentence (396-8) which we 
can unravel without (in my view) any serious difficulty; and which 
appears to me to bear decisively upon the puzzle presented by the sentence 
immediately preceding 393 (ézei) -395. 


Aitav 8 axover pev otis Oedv. The meaning is unmistakable, and 
is further confirmed by the parallel at Hum. 558-60, which similarly 
follows a description of the catastrophe that overtakes the Unjust Man ; 
his (metaphorical) ship, laden with ill-gotten spoil, founders, and in the 
swirling waters he calls upon the gods, ‘who hear not at all.’ Aurav, 
as indeed 398 itself shows, indicates the last desperate prayers—of whom ? 
Of ‘him,’ say the editors generally ; and this is what we should expect. 
But a few, Lawson for example (cf. p. 65, n. 1), and earlier Conington and 
Blaydes, understand ‘of the city’; and with the existing text these 
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have certainly some cause. For although you may say that TpooTpLupa 

‘ contagion ’ is hardly enough to make a city cry to heaven, it is certainly 
far more justification for that than is ‘ the childish pursuit of unattainable 
ambition.’ To my mind, however, neither of these predicaments is in 
itself even approximately adequate. Moreover, there are plenty of 
other reasons for suspecting some corruption here. 

Between ‘ boy pursuing (incapturable) bird ’ and ‘ (desperate) appeal ’ 
there is a logical gap to be filled. What happens to boys who pursue 
birds, if such pursuit ends (as ex hypothesi it here must end) not in dis- 
appointment merely but in disaster? The answer is easy; they trop, 
they fall. The case of Thales while studying the stars was notorious 
(Plato, Theaet. 174a); as his parlour-maid remarked, his gaze was so 
fixed upon what was above him that he did not notice what was before 
his feet; so he fell into a well. Similarly Archelaus, when he had to 


concoct a likely story about the death of a zrais émrérns, announced that . 


the boy had been running after a goose and had fallen into a well (Gorg. 
471 c). There are not wells everywhere, but there are stumbling-blocks. 

mpooTpiupa in 395 is a surprising word ; it does not otherwise occur 
in classical Greek; in post-classical it means ‘toothpowder.’ True, 
mpooTpi8a occurs twice in A.; but in A. as in other Greek it is a word of 
very elastic and vague meaning. Even if the substantive could mean 
‘ contagion ’ ‘ disgrace,’ there is no indication whatever in the Aeschylean 
account that ‘intolerable disgrace,’ or indeed disgrace at all, was felt 
by the Trojans (on the contrary, see just above, 375-6), and in any case 
such an idea is inadequate, or rather irrelevant, in this climax about 
general catastrophe which extends from dicavwbeis to Aixn xafarpei. 
What the evildoer brings upon his city is not disgrace but disaster. 

If spéctpiupa is corrupt, there is only one word that can replace it 
here, rpoc<r)>tatcpa. mpoomraia, literally to stumble, is applied to 
city-states by Herodotus, with whom it is a favourite word in the sense 
“to come a cropper,’ to suffer disaster, military or naval.? Similarly the 
noun ofddya, ‘stumble,’ means ‘defeat’ in Hdt. and Thue. ‘For he 
is “the boy pursuing the flying Bird,” and ’—not upon himself alone, but 
with emphasis— upon his whole city he brings a downfall which is 
greater than she can survive.’ Oeis as in L.8.J. s.v., C2. For dgeprov 


1. The verb means to wipe off upon, i.e. attach to; cf. Neil on Ar. Kn. 5; and such 
conceptions as e.g. infamy are not in it but in its object. Here therefore it could not 
add ee whatever to els. 

2. Cf. L.S.J. s.vv. (rpoo)rral-w, -oua. \ 


- 
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as epithet of rpdéomraicya there is an exact parallel in P.V. 919 rropar’ 

ove avacyerd. But what is far more significant is that my phrase, 

deduced as above, now finds external confirmation in the word-for-word 

parallel Sept. 46-7 mover katacKadas Sevres. And the whole concep- 

tion is characteristic ; cf. 1005-7 where the man ‘ whose fortunes are in 

full career’ éraicev adavtov Epya, and Hum. 564 gpua Aixas. (The 

idea that one man by his wickedness can bring disaster on his city was _ 
more natural to the Greeks than to us; see e.g. Hesiod, W.D. 238-41 ; 

Plato, Laws, 716 a-b; and as to Paris and Troy, cf. cuvredns modus 

Agam. 532). 

This restoration of 395 solves not one puzzle but two; it establishes 
a proper connection not with 394 only but with 396. In my verse transla- 
tion at this point I had to horrify pedants by inserting a line, because 
after 394, and equally before 396, something indicating disillusionment 
and downfall was an absolute necessity. That is now here in the Greek. 
The rpdcmta:cpya being the ‘crash’ both of the ‘ Boy’ and of his city, 
the Aurai of 396 are now, as they should be, the desperate appeal of 
both, of all. 

At this point I must take the opportunity to explain my previously 
(1940, verse trans., pp. 19 and 93) rather summarily indicated view of 
396-8. 

396-8 Autav SF axover pév odtis Oedv, Tov 8 érriatpodov fF ravée fF | 
gata Aira cabaipet. Here Ota Aixa is Blomfield’s correction of ¢a7° 
adixov, For the rest, the clues are the three particles, and together— 
if properly understood—they leave no doubt as to the purport of this 
sentence. In the first place, Gedy péev otis stands in unmistakable 
antithesis to ata dé. In the second place, that other and introductory 
5é inevitably has its own force. 5¢ and péy cannot occupy the same 
logical position in a sentence. I first poimted this out} in 1931 with 
regard to Soph. 7'r. 526; as to that and another equally corrupt example 
cf. Proc. Camb. Philol. Soc. CLX, p. 5. In other words, our sentence is 
of the common type jjcov dé | ro pév pytnp | TH Se adeAG2}, Antiphon, 
Myst. 48; from which it follows that Av7av belongs to the second half 
as well as to the first; and in the second half the only word upon which 
it can depend is ézrictpogov. We cannot therefore replace the unmetrical 
Tavde by tay; it can be replaced by no word except &vv, which I added 
to my text in the notes on my verse translation. &dv got the (correct) 
gloss T@de (Tide), which was read as t@vde and mistaken for the true 
alternative ; £vv as adverb (or tmesis) not being understood. 


1. The principle, however, requires a fuller treatment, and I hope soon to publish 
a separate note exhibiting the relevant passages together. 
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In prose: trav S€ NuTav (avTOD Kai THS Toews) Oeay pwev aKoveL 
ovdeis, avOpwrav bSé et tis émuotpépetas (or émiotpopyy éxet); 
éxetvov 1 Aixn ovyxabampet. ‘To their prayers no god will listen, 
while of mankind if any incline thereto, that man does Justice destroy 
along with the sinner.’ In the same way did the daughters of Danaus 
offer up AvTai both to the gods (Suppl. 174) and to a man, the King of 
Argos (ibid. 378) ; their cause was just, and the King espoused it. Again, 
when Eteocles offered prayers to the gods for victory in battle (Sept. 640) 
he asked them to become erromTnpas NTOY TOV OV emia tpodov will 
(mutatis mutandis) correspond to éwomrjpas. This sense appears to be 
confirmed by éeotpadns in the context of [Eur.] Rhesus 400. For the 
idea cf. Agam. 1167-71. 

The reference in 397-8 is thus not to the evildoer’s fellow-citizens. 
His city is already prone as from 395. The reference is, as it otherwise | 
. should be, to axos wav paracov; he is (as they are) past all help, divine 
or human ; whoever of mankind may now attempt to succour will merely 
perish along with him. This reference would be even better if the words 
Gxos Twav wdtaoy were not an independent sentence but the first three 
words of this; presently I shall attempt, for quite different reasons, to 
prove that they are. a 

Meanwhile these results must inevitably remain somewhat provisional 
until we have discovered, if possible, what Greek it was that gave rise 
to the vague and unintelligible language of 388-9, and are therefore in a 
position to say whether that Greek makes our 388-93 consistent with our 
393-5 ; whether, in fact, our whole 388-98 at last coheres. In any case, 
however, this reconstruction demonstrably reproduces the very terms in 
which the ancients pictured this general conception ; consider for instance 
the following odd analogue from a writer steeped in Greek influences : 
‘si weluti merulis intentus decidit [sc. poeta uesanus] auceps..., licet 
“ succurite !”? longum clamet . . . non est qui tollere curet’ (Hor. ars 
458-60). 


IV—MAN AND METAL 


The supreme, say rather perhaps the fundamental, puzzle of our 
entire lemma concerns the simile of the bad bronze, 390-2 naxov.. . 
dixaiwOeis. It stands in complete pictorial isolation from its context 
on either side. That would be disconcerting in any poet ; but in Aeschylus 
such a phenomenon is also most improbable. He was peculiarly sensitive 
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toimagery. He tends to relate his image to his theme not at one point of 
contact only but at several; the effect of which is, of course, to make 
the image incomparably more convincing. 

At first sight there would appear to be some possibility of connexion 
between yadxos and as, as also between yad«os and the second half of 
aivoraptes ; that much might readily be appreciated even from a glance 
at L.S.J. s.v. yad«os, where the quotations give daewwos, Aad’, and 
similar terms ; and such evidence can in fact be greatly amplified. The 
insuperable obstacle is civos. Tothe Greek mind das and 70 yédap are 
opposites; cf. e.g. Pers. 300-1. Corrosion or other encrustation or dis- 
coloration of metal was a regular proverb for wickedness ‘in grain’; it 
is inconceivable that the sheen or radiance also can be called baleful 
and equated with (civos) the ‘destructive’ element. (Ci. above, p. 65). 
Further, the association of the evil element with the brightness is itself 
inadmissible ; ‘the fell desire within | Is veiled not, but shineth bright 
like Sin —that is Murray’s verse rendering, and it is fair enough to 
this Greek ; but the effective paradox bright like Sin should surely make 
Aeschylus turn in his grave. It is utterly modern and decadent; it 
belongs to the era of Les Fleurs du Mal, Oscar Wilde, and Swinburne 
(‘redeem us from virtue’). And if these two objections to civos are 
not thought decisive there are at least two others. 


The reference of the word is obscure.; we have not heard of any source 
of ‘ destruction ’ ; contrast 734. The syntax of the sentence is execrable. 
The logical subject of 381-98 throughout is 6 avyjp supplied“ by avdpé 
382; it is Tov dvdpa that people who have a sense of Greek supply in 
385, as it is To avdpé in 388; it is o avyp that they will want to supply 
here with ov« éxpipOn mpérer 5é, as they do with the verbs below in 392 
(followed by a masculine participle) and 394 (ditto) ; but here they are 
brought up with a jolt by the appearance, as last word, of a neuter nomin- 
ative. And this has now to be carried back to the beginning of the 
sentence across another neuter (with epithet) which thereupon turns out 
to be in apposition, not to 6 avyp, but to this new neuter; aivos mpérret 
$s, ‘the ruination is conspicuous as a light,’ would be justly censured 
in an undergraduate’s exercise. Even Sidgwick, editing for educational 
purposes, i.e. for examinees who are required to construe what is set 
before them and not to look a given text in the mouth, is forced to admit 
that there may be ‘ some corruption.’ 

Four good critics have proposed alterations of civos, none satis- 
factory. For my part I thought of a fifth, P@ivov, and I have in manu- 


1, Except of course, that clvos is not ‘Sin,’ but damage, destruction. But that is, 
comparatively, a trifle. 
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script a note setting forth its advantages, one of which is sufficiently 
obvious ; but they are not nearly enough; I merely desire to say that 
T have thus done all I could to justify as aivoAaumes. The feat cannot 
be performed. Nobody has the remotest idea what ‘light’ it is that das 
denotes ; who could have? The latest suggestion (Professor G. Thomson . 
in C.R. LVIII, 37) is that it alludes to the blaze of burning Troy! The 
two passages to which T. refers (and other such) themselves confute 
him ; they say what they mean; and whereas he asks us to ‘ cf. Eur. 

Tro. 1295’ I will invite the reader to ‘contrast Eur. Tro. 1291-1301’ ; 


with Aeschylus, naturally, prolixity never goes to such extremes, but he oe 


did possess the gift of expression. 


I had suspected for some time that das here was the remnant of pas. 
If that is wrong, the two words which follow (one a compound) are 
scarcely likely to prove adjustable at all; if it is right, such adjustment 
should be easy. It is easy ; the ductus litterarum immediately suggested 
ypas aioravOrs wiv; and it cannot be made to yield anything else. 
Now my first reason for thinking that this threefold reconstruction can 
hardly be a fake is that all these terms happen to be associated with 
xadKos. xpos is a synonym of ypoud or ypoa. Tov yadkov uy Siarywwwo- 
Keo Gat TH xpoa mT pos Tov xpucor, Arist. mir. 834 a 2.1 mivos was the term 
for what we call the ‘ patina ’ on bronze statues, Plut. II 395 b (see below) ; _ 
but of course the word itself just means ‘ grime,’ and in that sense it is 
used in this very play, line 776. For dvOos cf. yadxniov avOos, Orph. 
fragm. 174; and of course the term is itself associated with ypca, cf. e.g. 
xporas apcirpers avOos, P.V. 23, é€avOcdvta és thy xpounv, Hippoer. 
de arte 9, ypapa evavbés, Pl. Phaedo 100 d, XpOLaTov ... 70 avOos, Rep. 
429d. Even aiodos happens to be used, by A. at least, in regard to a 
metallic representation of bright fire (cf. dvO@os applied to wip, P.V. 7) 
‘flecked’ with black smoke, Sept. 494; and the connexion between 
pedaway there and rive and wedaprrayys in our passage will soon become 
evident. The sense is swrface or colour whose ‘bloom,’ 1.e. brightness, 
sheen, ts variegated or discoloured with ‘grime.’ Again, for av@eiv in 
association with zivos see Dion. Hal. Dem. 38, in a metaphor from bronze. 

But more remarkable still is the fact that of these four terms all the 
three substantive ones are used together elsewhere in extant Greek, of 
bronze; Plut. II 395b eOavpate Se rod yadKod To avOnpov, ws ov 


/ Ss 2Q% 28 a > a , \ > 
TLV@ TpoTEoLKos OVE i@.. . lov aTeyVva@s GararTrious [SC. Tos avdpt- 


1. This ref. should be added to L.S.J. s.v. xpoid, and so too Plut. l.c. (cf. quotation 
below). . 
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avtas] TH ypoa... éoratas (and ypda again several times below). Yet 
far more remarkable than that, indeed surely decisive, is the fact that of 
these same three terms, two again appear together in Theognis (451-2), 
in a passage which, although it is not about bronze but gold, contains 
two other terms obviously (and admittedly) parallel to two in the following 
part of our context, rpyBopevor (cf. rpiBm) and péras (cf. weraprayys). 
In other words, what I have done by this discovery is to re-establish the 
lost connexion between 390-2 and 389. 

But Theognis is the trump with which I propose to re-take all the 
tricks in sections IT, III, IV together, and before playing him I must first 
explain much more fully and precisely what I myself understand by 389. 

xpos, avOos, aiddos, and ivos, all were applicable to metal; but 
again, every one of these words was also applicable to man. Further, 
since the whole point of this context lies in a comparison of man to metal, 
it is obvious that this entire quaternion not only may, but in such circum- 
stances must, apply also to the man. I accordingly hope to find in my 
new line 389 the answer to a question which I long ago asked myself 
(and asked the commentaries 1) in vain. When A. writes ‘ ike bad metal 
he becomes black’ we all understand how the metal became black ; 
but in what sense does the man? Nobody could say; yet until that is 
evident there is just no point in the comparison. Presumably he too 
becomes black ‘by rubbing and blows’; what rubbing then? what blows? 

The Evildoer is ‘a man like Paris.’ In my new line ‘ his complexion 
has its bloom discoloured with grime.’ aivos and mivapos are the words 
used in Tragedy when heroic personages get dirty, as Oedipus did ; 
when Electra goes a long time without facilities for washing her hair. 
Again, the relation between ypws and aiddos required by this aspect of 
the equivoque can itself also be paralleled; cf. Soph. Phal. 1157, where 
aidda capé means ‘ discoloured flesh.’ Now we know, if we will believe 
the poets, that the hair, at least, of Paris became polluted with grime ; 
doubtless also his complexion ; it was when he lay dead on the battle- 


1. Since this article was written, Professor G. Thomson in C.R. LVIII, 35-7, and 
Professor T, A. Sinclair and Mr. D. E. Eichholz in C.R. LIX, 52, have continued discussion 
of the é:xawGels problem and a few of its many ramifications. The only point at which 
Professor Thomson and IJ have now reached (by very different routes) the same result 
is in regard to the implication ‘ blood-clotted ’ of wedawmayys. For the rest, his explana- 
tion seems to me far more involved and confused even than the Greek which it desperately 
attempts to explain. ‘The bad bronze in which the sinner arms himself’ is typical ; 
if A.’s sinner really did so, then that would in itself be one more mystery ; why should 
he? Actually it is obvious that he does not, because he is compared to bad bronze, and 
the two relations are two to a clear mind, and not compatible. 
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field ; serus adulteros comptus (Palmer for crines) puluere collines, Horace, 
Odes I, xv. 19-20. All this is a thoroughly Aeschylean conception, and 
here it is expressed in Aeschylean diction and with ironic equivocation 
characteristic of Aeschylus and particularly of this tragedy. Once 
elsewhere in A. (cf. Hdt. TX, 25) are we told of a fallen warrior that he 
was everdys avip (dying nevertheless ov wad’ evtvyas), Pers. 324; while 
a few lines above, 317, it has been said of another that in death he _ 
‘changed the colour’ (dwe/Bwv yp ra) of his beard (but others understand, 
of his skin) to the dark red of shed blood (the full point of this parallel 
will become more evident later). Compare further ypovas apeirpess 
avOos P.V. 23 (which means that P. will become pédas, see Suppl. 154). 
But the original source of the present picture seems to me—whether A. 
was conscious of it or not—to be older still; to lie in the fountain-head 
of Greek poetry. When the most beautiful of the goddesses entered the 
lists in the Trojan war, her xpas became péAas with blood; Ihad, V, 354 
(cf. 337). So here, the ypws of Paris becomes not only begrimed with 
dust, it at the same time becomes pedaurayrs ‘black with clotted blood’ 
(cf. Sept. 737, the only other instance of the word, and observe that there 
this clotted blood is im the dust). (Similarly Thomson; cf.p.77n1.) For 
ypas aiokavé ys cf. further wer-avOes yevos, Suppl. 154, of the dark- 
complexioned Egyptian maidens. aiodavO7s is not found, but that is 
immaterial, since aivodayrns itself does not occur elsewhere, and the 
compounds of aiod- (as also of aiv-) are many and include numerous 
dodrey. A. has aiorcuntis and aioddctopos, the latter unique. For 
xpws and zrivos in association cf. ray ypoav . =. memivwpevor, Plut. Alex. 
4,1. The fall and disfigurement of Paris was traditional, Iliad III, 
54-5, Hor. l.c. swpr. 

Such was the appearance (pézev, cf. rpémes mapnis aipatoveod } 
apuywots, Cho. 24—a word-for-word parallel to my line) of Paris in his 
fall ; how different from the seducer, in the bloom of health. The zpoc- 
Bona are the attacks of the Greek champions; the rpifos is the attrition, 
the wearing-down process (cf. rpv8a in 462-7) of war, which has brought 
about the present retribution. In this sense, then, it is that the process 
of divine justice has caused Paris to turn, like bad bronze,? ‘ black ’—with 


1. So I read, following Dindorf (Lex. Aesch. s.v. aiuaroets). 

2. Dr. 8. J. Kennett, Lecturer in Metallurgy in this University, tells me that such 
‘blackening ’ in bronze would be due to the fact of the copper having an insufficient 
alloy of tin. 
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grime and gore. Such a simile here must surely be incidental, a side- 
glance at a proverb suggested by something already in the main theme. 
(Plato in particular has many such purely ‘tangential’ allusions to 
stock images or proverbs; notably in the Huthydemus, but elsewhere 
too.) In the received text there is nothing to suggest any such side- 
glance. By launching this simile (390) from a sentence (389) of which 
every term, likewise the whole as such, applies to man as well as to metal, 
I have accounted for its use here by the poet; I have hitched the star 
back on to the wagon. And in so doing I am, of course, also removing 
another and an equal flaw, by giving 389 itself a meaning which attaches 
it to its preceding context and thereby to the theme of the entire passage, 
the ‘man like Paris.’ It is because we have first learned that he ‘lost 
his “bloom” and became “grimy ”’’ that we are then reminded how 
the same thing happens to bad bronze, And he became ‘ grimy and 
black-clotted.’ because he fell in battle. This whole antistrophe is about 
his arn, his ruination, and we have just been told that this ruination is 
inescapable: aos Se wav pataiov. Well, what will it be? what form 
will it take? It will be a fall. (No more nonsense about some 
“light that shines terribly, a cause of damage.’) This is, in substance, 
a good connexion; I am satisfied, from this side also, with the restored 
389. 

But what is the point of ovm éxpidn? I never could see; nor did 
that matter much while this whole sentence had little meaning and less 
teference. A reconstruction must pass a far severer test. This emphasis 
on ov« éxpvOr is clearly still quite pointless; it is equally clear that 
the emphatic antithesis (provided there was one, i.e. if od« be sound) 
must lie elsewhere ; must, in fact, relate to wivm. If our xpos was really 
a master-key, it should, with the other bunch of keys to which it has 
given us access, unlock this aorist also. It does. 

“anos S¢ Tav pdtaiov. ovK éxpvhOn, mpemer Sé, das aivodapreés, 
aivos. kakov 88 yadxov tpéTov ctr.’ That is not the kind of stuff that 
writers put down upon a clean sheet of paper. The kind of thing that 
writers write is this: dos S¢ wav pdtawov, evt epvpOn mpémer Te 
XpaT aloravOrys tive, Kaxod S¢ yadkod TpoTov ... weAaLTayNS TEE 
Sixatweis: eet «tr. ‘And all succour is futile, once he has been defiled 
with the grime of earth and the bloom of his complexion bedabbled therewith 
for all to see ; once he has become blackened like inferior bronze with attri- 
tion and dints (with wear and tear, with bruises and batterings) ; once he 
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has turned black and gory under the ordeal of battle ; for etc.’ The con- 
nexion established here by the comma after wdtacoy and by edte is con- 
firmed by the parallel sentiment at 466-8, év 8’... dd«a. The poetic 
periphrasis for a fall in battle, to ‘mingle with the dust,’ takes this same ~ 
verb in Pindar, Nem. i. 68, yaia mepupaecbar xopav ; cf. too Semon. 7, 
3-4, Eur. Hec. 496. With my diction compare further Anth. Pal. VII, 
476, 8 (Meleager) axpaiov 8 avOos epupe «ovis. Moreover, it is 
surely now more apposite than ever to compare what Horace writes of 
the fall of Paris, ‘ adulteros comptus [see above, p. 78] puluere collines.’ 
And this very form é¢vp6y occurs later in this same tragedy, 732 
(aiware... ébvpOn), the only place where it is found. It is not, 
surely, the fake of an emendator that, can produce five such supports 
in combination. But now I am due to quote fully what is, at all events, 
my most comprehensive support of all. I am suggesting that Aeschylus 
played upon the double sense of ypws and -avO7s5 as well as of pedap- 
and 7pi8@, in their applicability both to metal and to man. For that 
very same fourfold equivocation there is a parallel in an older poet 
demonstrably known to Aeschylus. Theognis, 449-52, writes: evpjces 
8¢ pe Taow em Epypacw worep arepOov | ypuodr, épuOpov ideiv 
TptBopevov Bacar, | Tod ypouns KabvrepOe wédXas ovy amrerar 
ios | ovd’ edpes, ate 8 avOos exer xabapov. I have suggested above 
that there was already an echo of Theognis in my 378-80. Nobody can 
say that I am not consistent. 


V—SYNTHESIS ~ 


It is now possible to appreciate, first 388-98, then 367-402, as the 
work, no longer of a noble savage wrestling with cloudy conceptions 
beyond his power to precipitate in language, but of an Attic poet, lucid, 
logical, austere. évred in 393 must have given the reason for some state- 
ment immediately preceding; hitherto nobody has ever come near to 
making it do so. It now explains dxos wav pataiov. This was the 
core of the crux. 

In the key sentence érei . . . apeprov (393-5) the emphasis should as 
usual be more on the participle Oe’; than on the main verb Sider; and 
in the phrase which is line 395 the most emphatic word should be the 
first, 7éXeu. ‘ Once he has been brought low (é4vp6n ive), this wealthy 
evildoer, there is no help for him; because, in pursuing a futile quest, 
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he involves his fellow-citizens also in his disaster ;1 and then even any 
third party which may come to the rescue will merely swell the catas- 
trophe.’ That is, an individual cannot hope to commit injustice and avoid 
the consequences on the ground that he has a powerful (377) community 
behind him. If his cause is bad, his backers will perish with him. Why ? 
Because there 7s (369-72) a moral government of the universe. Thus has 
the poet now performed what he undertook, and ‘traced out’ (368) the 
“stroke of Zeus ’—Avos mAaydv, the opening words. Thus does érei 
explain dos mav uataiov. Undo one rivet now, and the whole structure 
will come loose ; that is because it is Greek verse. 

To revert, finally, to the simile of the bad bronze: as compared with 
the Theognis passage this Aeschylean equivoque is somewhat incidental 
(as indicated above, p. 79). In so far, however, as it is to be pressed, it 
means, not of course that the gore of battle and the grime of a death on 
the field are in themselves proofs of guilt, but that that is what they turn 
out to be im this instance, because what has happened is—our ‘ poetic 
justice,’ to A. ‘ the stroke of Zeus.’ That adaya of 367 is the ‘ blow’ that 
has made Paris look truly ‘black.’ At this rate the simile may seem to 
modern taste a trifle forced, but it remains to that extent quite character- 
istic of Aeschylus, who at times indulges his Attic genius in these “ con- 
ceits’ and appears as, in some measure, the John Donne of his day. A 
good example is Sept. 854-60, which has been admirably elucidated by 
Tucker (on ‘839 sqq.’); cf. too Weir Smyth. But a nearer parallel, 
and a close, is 437-44 of our own play—and in this same stasimon; and 
surely there is a correspondence between these. There the Greek who 
perished on the foreign front was the best of metals ; true gold, although 
now gold ‘ dust.’ Here the Oriental, his bloom discoloured (like that of 
bronze) with grime and ‘ black ’ with clotted blood, has been exposed by 
Retribution for the bad metal that he is. At 437-44, at Sept. 854-60 and 
elsewhere, the analogies are brought out by strict verbal equivocations ; 
we may be sure that here also there was originally a similarly palpable 
verbal justification and attachment. 


So now, and only now, are we in a position to approach the problem 
of dixavwOets. We have coherence in 367-98; and we have the analogy 
of 437-44, in which every word tells for all it is worth. The word which 
A. wrote here must apply to the metal as well as to the man; xaxod 


1. Observe how this sequence of ideas is borne out by 1167- 14, where the context 
of &xos ovdév supports my new context for dkos wdraiov. 
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xXaXKod Tporov cannot apply to every word in the sentence which it 
introduces except the last!1 (Professor Fraenkel will never understand 
why ; but it looks as though everybody else did.) What was the word ? 
In my opinion, dccavwGeis is probably sound. I should however point 
out that there is a quite possible alternative, duayvwoGeis; and further, 
that if that had been found here no doubt about the twofold application 
could ever have arisen. This verb is regularly applied to distinguishing 
good from bad, base from precious, false from true (cf. Lucian, Herm. 16), 
both in things and in persons; see L.S.J.; itis applied both tomenand, . 
by Aristotle Mirab. 834 a 1-3, to bronze: tov yadkoyv ovtws eivar | 

Naptpov Kal Kabapov Kal aviwtov @aoTe un SiaywocKkecOar TH YpOG 
(observe) zpos tov ypuoov. Of persons, add (to L.8.J.) Isocr. 1, 25 ro 
wév yap xpuvcioy év TH Tupl Bacavifouer, tors S€ didous év Tais 
atvxiais SiayuyveoKopev, and observe that here it is used in a com- 
parison of tests of man with metal. Yet whereas all my other proposals 
in this article are such as I have found by repeated experiment to be 
inescapable, this is not. Svavweis is not demonstrably wrong. On the. 
contrary, its equivoque is subtler; it incorporates also the notion of 
punishment ; and for its application to metal I still ye on my Pindaric ~ 
pazollel (cf. p. 65). 


On my showing, antistrophe bears out strophe ; the Sinner is a fool, 
379; the Sinner is a fool, 394. If my reconstruction had come to us 
from the MSS., everybody would have understood it at sight. The length 
and involution of this article are due solely to the labours of salvage. With 
patience, above all by experiment, the coil of such corruptions can almost 
always be unwound. The test of the result is that it shall present the 
same monumental quality as do the sound passages; in other words, 
that it shall prove incapable of further adjustment, of further emendation. 
The only sound sentence in this pair of strophes is 369-72, and it is 
incapable of emendation ; as tt 1s as lucid as the sunlight and as hard as 
nails. I have done my best to get all the remainder into the same state. 
If I have made any oversight the next critic who has genuine curiosity 
and limitless pertinacity will detect it. Meantime, whoever will still 
attempt to expound the traditional text, Suaxer wats motavoy dpyw. 


1. At one stage in my experiments I tried pedaurayis, wéoev Sixawéels. This alone 
could exempt dx. from the above necessity ; but I am not myself inclined to believe in 
mécev ; EptpOn (deduced from rpbomraicua) makes it unnecessary. 


” 
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A Jerseyman at Oxford. By Ropert Ranupte Maretr. Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1941. 15s. 


It seems only fitting that this farewell number of Liverpool Annals 
should contain, if not a review, at least a notice of Dr. R. R. Marett’s 


delightful autobiography. It is a book that will surely appeal to a wide 


circle of readers, for it is concerned with life in so many aspects—the life 
of a very happy and fortunate child and schoolboy with a charming 
home and most attractive parents, the life of an undergraduate who 
made full use of his many opportunities whether for pleasure or for 
acquiring knowledge, and lastly the life of a learned, but very human, 
Oxford don and Head of his College, widely travelled, open-minded, 
with wide and varied interests, unusually wide sympathies, and one of 
the most distinguished anthropologists of his generation. Perhaps Oxford 
has never been so entrancing a place to live in as it was in the period 
dating from Dr. Marett’s undergraduate days up to the year 1914. Those 
who wish to know what the Oxford of those bygone years was like should 
read this book, which incidentally contains much interesting information 
about the early struggles of anthropologists and archaeologists to obtain 
University recognition for new, and what are now fully acknowledged 
to be most important, fields of learning and research. A.M. Buackman. 


The Slain Soldiers of Neb-hepet-ré Mentu-hotpe. By H. E. Wintock. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Egyptian Expedition Publica- 
tions, Vol. XVI. New York, 1945. Pp. viiit 40, 20 pls. $7.50. 


This admirable publication is mainly concerned with the bodies of 
sixty Egyptian soldiers who, in the opinion of the author, were lalled 
while serving under King Neb-hepet-rée’ Mentu-hotpe of Thebes in his 
war against his Heracleopolitan rival. The corpses were found in a 
communal tomb where, once carefully wrapped, they had been stacked 
together in an orderly fashion. But the tomb had been badly plundered 
in antiquity and the bodies now lay in a gruesome, disordered heap. The 
tomb was discovered by Winlock’s men in March 1923, and the bodies 
were then thought to be those of dead monks from the early Christian 
monastery which had once existed in the temple near by. Early in 1926, 
however, a few workmen were ordered to hunt among the torn wrappings, 
to see if some of them had been marked, and sixty linen marks were 
found, while on twenty-six sheets were written personal names current 
in Thebes during the Eleventh Dynasty. 
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The nature of the injuries that had been inflicted on their bodies 
showed that these sixty men had fallen in battle, probably while attacking 
a fortress. Some of the corpses had been lacerated by vultures before 
they had been recovered for burial ! 

On anatomical grounds Winlock is convinced that these soldiers, who 
show no trace of Nubian admixture, came from the northern border of 
Upper Egypt. They were, for their period, big, strong fellows, evidently, 
Winlock thinks, ‘men picked for the army which conquered Heracleo- 


polis ’ (p. 8). All were men of thirty to forty years of age, some, astheir 


scars showed, veterans of earlier battles. ‘ 

The very few objects of interest found, apart from the marked linen 
sheets, comprise four archers’ wrist-guards of leather and a bow tip with 
part of its twisted-gut bow-cord attached. Fig. 2, p. 10, shows ‘ how 
the first end of the cord was attached to the bow by being laid along the 
shaft and then wrapped in place by some eleven twists.’ Have we here 
an explanation of the rather enigmatic words in the almost contemporary _ 
Story of Sinuhe, B 127, sdr-nBs-n-i pdt-i, ‘Overnight I bound my | 
bow ’ ? 

It should be observed that the arrow-heads found in the wounds 
were of ebony not flint, the shafts being reeds (p. 11). Note, too, that 
each man’s head was well incased with locks of hair, worn fairly bushy, 
or done up in innumerable small curls rather tightly twisted and greased, 
‘for,’ as Winlock points out, ‘before helmets were introduced into 
Egypt in the wars which preceded the Eighteenth Dynasty every soldier 
had to depend almost ouaely onthe thickness of his hair to protect his 
skull’ (p. 9). 

The book is excellently illustrated, mainly with photographic plates — 
of high quality. It contains material that will interest not only the 
ethnologist and anatomist, but the student of. Egyptian political and 
military history. A. M. Biackman. 


- 


Introduction to Hurrian. By E. A. Spetser. The Annuals of the American 
Schools for Oriental Research, Vol. IX, 1941. $2.50. 


This is a brave and praiseworthy undertaking. It is good to have to 
hand a guide to the sources of our knowledge of Hurrian, and interesting 
to see what an expert can make of the material. After an introduction 
we have about 40 pages on Orthographies and Pronunciation, 18 pages 
on Phonology, 130 pages on Morphologic Elements, and 20 pages on 
Construction. Words and texts are used lavishly to illustrate the points 
made. 

It is all very serious work. The big question is whether it is to be 
taken quite so seriously as Professor Speiser takes it. The question 
arises out of the fact that Hurrian, a non-Semitic language, comes to us 
via the cuneiform script. As we all know, this script is polyphonic. 
That means, in practice, in the case of an ill-known language, that the 
reading of individual signs must often be uncertain. Occasionally the 
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doubt is removed as when, for example, the sign for r7 is elsewhere, in 
what is clearly the same proper name, spelled out da-al. Had we any 
language with which we could affiliate Hurrian we should have a further, 
and invaluable, check on readings. But we have not. This is obviously 
a serious matter and must render many conclusions, especially in respect 
of * Pronunciation ’ and ‘ Phonology,’ highly suspect at this stage. 

One can only hope that increased evidence will be forthcoming for 
such studies as Professor Speiser has undertaken in this meaty work, and 
that, when it comes, it will prove Professor Speiser to have been at least 
substantially correct. He merits that confirmation. May it be soon! 

T. Fisu. 


Horus, Royal God of Egypt. By Samurt A: B. Mercer. Society of 
Oriental Research, Grafton, Massachusetts, U.S.A., 1942. Pp. xx 
and 232. 8vo. 


Professor Mercer finds the first occurrence of Horus on a representa- 
tion from Nakada (Petrie-Quibell, Nagada and Ballas, Pl. LI, No. 28) 
and he argues that whereas Séth was ‘the representative divine being 
of the First Civilisation,’ the cult of Horus entered Egypt with an Asiatic 
people who came to the Nile Valley by way of Kosér and the Wadi 
Hammamat. The origin of this ‘Second Civilisation ’ is traced by him 
to Mesopotamia, and the probability that Horus was first of all a sky 
god is linked with the importance in Babylonia of sky gods such as Anu, 
Shamash and Sin, although it is also suggested that the god’s form as a 
falcon may be of purely Upper Egyptian origin. The Horus-worshippers, 
according to Mercer, may well have introduced the use of copper weapons 
in Egypt, and it was in the Delta that they permanently established their 
higher culture. The claim is made that Osiris and Ré were also wor- 
shipped in the Delta in prehistoric times, and that Seth was then the god 
of a more or less united Upper Egypt. In attempting a reconstruction 
of political events connected with these cults, Mercer for the most part 
follows the suggestions given in Sethe’s Urgeschichte. He then proceeds 
to discuss the name of Horus, his family, titles, and symbols ; the Horus 
gods, and gods identified or associated with him; the eye of Horus; 
cult-places and cult-representations; and finally the theology and 
worship of the god in general. Two appendices concern the epithets of 
Horus and the personal names in which the god’s name appears. 

Tt will be seen that this monograph is ambitious in aim and that it 
is well planned. A great deal of useful material is made available, and 
the best section is perhaps that which discusses the background ; although 
this occupies an unduly large portion of the book, it is worth reading as 
a general introduction to predynastic problems. “A number of statements, 
however, need to be modified or corrected, and Professor Mercer is not 
always careful in his treatment of the philological material. Itis doubtful, 
for example, whether the representation reproduced on p. 9, fig. 1, and 
described as ‘a picture on pottery of a falcon on its serekh, the earliest 
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indication of the symbol of the god Horus’ is rightly interpreted; at 
least both the falcon and the Serekh are quite different from the early types 
given in Petrie, Royal Tombs, I, Pls. XLIV-XLVI; nor are the other 
figures of falcons from Nakada anything like this one (see Petrie-Quibell, 
op. cit., Pl. LX, Nos. 14 and 15). It is admitted on p. 20 that ‘it is” 
a very primitive and undeveloped form,’ but in view of the great import- 
ance assigned to it, further discussion and comparison~ would seem 
necessary. Much doubt also attaches to the interpretations of early 
sealings given on pp. 24-25. In Royal Tombs, II, Pl. III, No. 4 the sign 
tentatively explained as a neter-sign probably represents a standard ; 
the neter-sign has usually an open top, as Professor Gunn points out 
to me. See Hilda (now Lady) Petrie, Egyptian Hieroglyphs of the 
First and Second Dynasties, Pl. XXVIII, Nos. 649-658; No. 655 is 
the only exception. In Royal Tombs, Il, Pl. LV b, 250-256, Mercer 
finds that ‘the Signs hr tpj occur with the falcon’ and translates 
‘Horus is chief’; but it is extremely doubtful whether such a reading is 
justified. Even the falcon is not at all certain, and the same applies to - 
Royal Tombs, I, LV a, 118, from which Mercer wishes to extract ‘ Horus 
is the winged-sun >; and while the translation of II, Pl. XX VI, 77 seems 
correct (‘the ka of Horus’) it should be read k} Hr and not Hr R; 
similarly in I, Pl. XXXIV, 19 mry Hr should be read, and hsy Hr in II, 
Pl. XXVII, 126. Three other sign-groups (I, Pl. XLIX, 400; I, Pl. 
XXXII, 1; and I, Pl. XXXII, 3) are confidently translated as relating 
to Horus in spite of great uncertainty as to whether the falcon is repre- 
sented in any of them ; in the last group the bird depicted is undoubtedly 
the rhyt-bird. It should be added that something has gone wrong with 
the last two references on p. 24. 

On p. 8 it is stated that ‘it was at Naqdda that a comb was found 
on which was carved an animal with ears like an ass, reminding us of 
the animal of Seth.’ The reference to Scharfi’s Altertiimer enables one to 
know that the object in question is actually from Mahasna ; see Ayrton- 
Loat, Mahasna, Pl. XII, 2 and also p. 27 where the object is described 
as ‘ an ivory animal figure . . . no doubt the ornament on a comb or some 
similar object.’ Nhst on p. 3 (n. 4 from p. 2) should be corrected to 
Nhsyw; p. 13, ‘Sirius (Eg. Sothis)’ to ‘Sirius (Eg. Spdt),’ if one is to 
follow the native sources rather than Plutarch, De Iside, 21 and 61; 
on p. 46 Hrj-3 to Hrj-h3; p. 34, ‘slate palette of Menes’ to ‘slate 
palette of Narmer 38 Eade Pp 7 tepat to tepa&; p. 115 ‘ Sternkunde’ 
to ‘Stierkulte.’ On p. 36 Newberry’s article in Liverpool Annals of 
Archaeology and Anthropology, I, 24-29, is wrongly interpreted to state 
that the ‘ H? and the Double Axe’ came from Crete to Egypt. The list 
given on p. 20 ff. of ‘ the actual occurrences of Horus in picture and text 

. previous to the Old Kingdom ’ includes representations of falcons 
which do not necéssarily connote Horus. This is admitted by the author. 
There is, then, no reason why he should have omitted the representations 
of falcons in Petrie-Quibell, Nagada and Ballas, Pl. LX, Nos. 14, 15, 
18, 20. 
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The translations of Egyptian phrases and titles may often be improved. 
Hr nd it-f is probably ‘Horus who protects his father’ rather than 
“Horus Avenger of his Father ’ (p. 128). On p. 206 ‘pj is translated ‘ he 
of the variegated wings (the winged sun-disc)’; it is usually taken to 
mean simply ‘the Winged Disk,’ and Horus of Behdet in the Edfu texts 
is often called “pi wr ‘ The Great Winged Disk,’ e.g. Chassinat, Le Temple 
@ Edfou, VI, 6, 2 and 3. But it should be noted, concerning Appendix I, 
that the epithets as translated frequently contain words omitted from the 
transliterated Egyptian ; thus one finds under 3bdw ‘lord of Abydos’ 
(p. 204), under péd ‘he who shines with his two eyes’ (p. 208), under 
nur: wn-f “he before whom earth quakes and sky trembles’ (p. 209). 
‘nh h'w and ‘nh mswt are translated ‘ living of dawnings’ and ‘living in 
births ’ (p. 206); perhaps “nf is better explained here as a noun, ‘life 
of dawnings,’ etc. Mv tf ‘ Horus lover of his father’ (p. 209) is not 
accompanied with a reference, nor is it given in Wb; perhaps this is 
for mry it +f ‘ beloved of his father.’ In any case, it would have been 
better to give one reference for each epithet. In four expressions on 
p. 211 hry-tp is wrongly read as hry dd}. 

In spite of such inaccuracies, the book contains much useful informa- 
tion. Its analytical treatment of the forms under which Horus was 
worshipped enables one to appreciate anew the extreme complexity of 
Egyptian religion. Fifteen deities are classified as ‘ Horus Gods’ and 
many other ‘ Horus Gods’ of smaller import are mentioned in addition. 
The main trends in the development of the god’s personality are thus 
summed up (p. 187) : 


* All the myths, legends, and theology which grew up around the 
name of Horus had to do with some one or more of these six funda- 
mental attributes of the god—Horus as an ancient sky-god, Horus 
as a war-god, Horus as a god of the underworld (due to his alliance 
with Osiris), Horus as a sun and heaven-god (due to his association 
with Ré'), Horus as a royal god, and Horus as Harpocrates.’ 


Professor Mercer does not give strong grounds for his belief that Osiris 
and Ré‘ were worshipped in prehistoric times, and in following Sethe’s 
_ suggestion that Osiris was originally an actual king he does not always 
bear in mind that no such origin has been proposed for Horus ; thus on 
p. 190 he says, ‘ Osiris, as human king, was slain, but was avenged by 
Horus.’ To state, as he does on p. 47, that ‘ Osiris was the personification 
of a very early monarch ’ is an offence against language. The importance 
of the Eye of Horus in sacrificial symbolism is properly emphasised 
(p. 154 ‘Every sacrifice was an “eye of Horus”’ is, however, an overstate- 
ment); but another symbolic element should have been mentioned as 
well, since it also concerns the mythology of Horus : this is the identifica- 
tion of slaughtered victims (or images of them) with Séthian enemies. 
See Junker, ZAS, 48, 69-77 and cf. Blackman and Fairman, JEA, 
XXVIII, 38; Blackman, JHA, XXXI, 72. J. Gwyn GRIFFITHS. 
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Rome and China: A Study of Correlations in Historical Events. By 
Freperick J. Teccart. University of California Press, 1939 (and 
Cambridge University Press). Pp. 283 and 14 maps. 18s. net. 


The author takes a period, 58 B.c.—a.D. 107, and outlines three groups » 
of events, the disturbances and wars (A) along the Central Asian silk- 
roads, controlled by China, then lost to the Hiung-nu, and recovered for 
a short time by the brilliant general Pan Ch’ao; (B) along the Roman 
eastern frontier, including the client kingdom of the Crimea; (C) along 
the Roman northern frontier. These are very useful summaries, and 
amply documented. But he claims to have discovered patterns hitherto 
unnoticed among the events: A are followed very often by B and 
regularly by some of C, namely attacks on the upper Danube, while 
others of C regularly follow B. He suggests causal connections, and 
inclines to see vaguely wide-spreading effects of interruptions of trade. 
It is well known that there was a certain overlapping of the Chinese and 
Roman horizons: both, for instance, included the Alans (and probably _ 
the Aorsi or Ten-ts’ai before them, though Teggart questions this identi- 
fication, pp. 201-3). But even in this promising case can it be really 
proved that Alan raids through the Caucasus about 73 A.D. were due to 
concurrent wars between Chinese and Hiung-nu (pp. 136, 161)? Other 
alleged ‘ correlations ’ seem still less convincing. It is quite unlikely that 
the settlements of the Armenian frontier problem in A.D. 18 and 63 were 
facilitated by conditions in Central Asia (pp. 111, 119), or that ‘the 
adherence of Augustus to a policy of interference in Bosporus and 
Armenia was responsible for most of the wars which were fought during 
his reign on the Danube and the Rhine’ (p. 244). There is an interesting 
but doubtful attempt to show that Ptolemy’s map of European Sarmatia 
owes much to a traveller from the Crimea at the time of the war of 
Claudius there (pp. 183-91), and that other maps of his are better than 
they seem. Let it be said again that, despite unsatisfactory theories, the 
book contains a valuable collection of historical matter. There is an 
excellent bibliography. J. O. THomson. 


The Five Attic Tribes after Kleisthenes. By W. Kunprick PRITCHETT. 
(Johns Hopkins Dissertation, 1942.) Baltimore, 1943. Pp. 41. 


This is not the usual doctorate thesis. Dr. Pritchett is a mature 
scholar, who has already won wide recognition for his work on Athenian 
chronology. In the present study (more than half of which originally 
appeared in the American Journal of Philology for 1940 and 1942) he 
sets out to reconsider the date of institution and the composition of the 
five tribes set up at Athens in Hellenistic and Roman times. In so far 
as they are yet known, he lists the demes of each new tribe, the tribe to 
which each originally belonged, and the locality in which it was situated. 
Dr. Pritchett’s study is austerely technical ; but it was very well worth 
doing, since every certain attribution of deme to tribe furnishes a new 
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clue, which may one day prove the key which finally allows the fixing 
of a whole sequence of archons ; and it is hardly necessary to stress the 
importance of the Athenian archon-list for the chronology of the whole 
Hellenistic period. Indeed it is part of the fascination of this type of 
study that one cannot tell beforehand what will prove important. The 
classic instance is Dinsmoor’s Archons of Athens, which grew out of the im- 
plications of a single epigraphical discovery. Hence the value of the present 
thesis is best indicated by noting some of the new facts it establishes. 

From JG II? 2413, which he follows Gomme in regarding as a bouleutai 
list, Dr. Pritchett shows that Kytheros must have been a deme of 
Antigonis (I). On the other hand, Kirchner’s assignment of Ankyle B 
to Demetrias (II) is now demonstrated to be without foundation. With 
this deme back in its old tribe of Aegeis (IV) there is nothing to prevent 
the archonship of Archelaos (whose secretary, Méayos Mooyiwvos, is now 
known to have been from Ankyle) being restored to 222-1, a year which 
requires a secretary from Aegeis (IV) and is on historical grounds well 
suited to Archelaos, whose archonship must have been fairly soon after 
the liberation of Athens. Other new or recent attributions to Demetrias 
(II) listed by Dr. Pritchett are Daidalidai, Hagnous, Oion Kerameikon, 
Phyle B and Anakaia B; further, he puts forward good reasons for 
thinking that only half Atene was transferred to Demetrias (II), the other 
half remaining in Antiochis (XII). 

The date of the creation of Ptolemais is much disputed. By an 
elaborate argument (mainly directed against Dinsmoor’s date of 226-5) 
Dr. Pritchett makes it probable that Ptolemais was functioning towards 
the end of 224-3, when its institution reflected the Athenian reaction to 
the alliance between the Achaean League and Antigonus Doson, which 
probably became known early in 224. This part of Dr. Pritchett’s thesis 
has some useful remarks on the methods of dating employed on Attic 
inscriptions; and in JG WH? 838 he takes Sevrépar éuPortpws to refer 
not to an intercalated month, but to an intercalated day. The discussion 
of Attalis and Hadrianis is shorter and covers less controversial ground, 
but here too the relevant data are conveniently assembled and evaluated. 

Altogether, Dr. Pritchett has produced a useful opusculum under 
difficult conditions (he is now serving with the U.S.A. Army Air Forces). 
Some slight confusion may arise from the two-year gap between the 
composition of Chapters 1 and 2, especially as the ‘ state of the question ’ 
in this field is constantly being advanced. But careful editing has re- 
moved discrepancies, and all students of Hellenistic history will welcome 
the work as a useful pendent to Pritchett and Meritt’s Chronology of 
Hellenistic Athens. F. W. WapBank. 


The Fosse Temple. The Wellcome-Marston Archaeological Research 
Expedition to the Near East. Oxford University Press. 25s. net. 


Built in a fosse probably just after the final overthrow of the Hyksos 
domination in Palestine (c. 1479 B.c.), this Temple, situated at the foot 
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of Tell ed Duweir outside the city wall, endured until the collapse of the 
Bronze Age (c. 1223 B.c.). There is some evidence for the view that it 
was destroyed by a conflagration either during the rainy season or just 
before it. 

Three levels have been excavated, so that the present discussion deals 
with three structures. The first building contains a sanctuary and two > 
other rooms; the second, a sanctuary, two subsidiary rooms, an ante- 
chamber, and ‘vestry’; the third was similar to the second apart 
from the addition of another vestry. ., ‘ 

The identity of the deity venerated in the Temple can, from lack of - 
evidence, be only conjectured. Two ivory fragments, a hand and an 
eye, point to the existence of a statue at onetime. Three other figures, 
two of which bear resemblance to Reshef the Syrian god of storm and 
war, and gold plaques of the ‘mother goddess,’ all point on the one 
hand to a belief in Syrian deities, whereas the numerous animal bones 
found in the refuse pits suggest some affinity with early Hebrew ritual. 
The Duweir Ewer, a decorative vase of which there is a handsome coloured 
frontispiece, contains an incomplete inscription in pictographic Phoenician, 
giving rise to the theory that Elath, whose name is therein mentioned, may 
have been one of a triad of deities forming the objects of the Temple cult. 

Chapters I and IJ are concerned with a general account of the work, 
the expedition, and the discovery of the site, and they refer briefly to 
chronology, and the Tell el Amarna letters in so far as they concern 
Lachish. The subsequent chapters discuss in detail the three structures. 
In Chapter IV the decipherment and interpretation of the inscriptions 
on the Duweir Ewer and the.bowl fragment are admirably tackled. 
Chapter V discusses at some length a varied assortment of ivory and 
bone, glass and glaze ware, metal and pottery objects, likewise scarabs, 
cylinder seals, beads and pendants. Seventy-three clearly arranged 
plates greatly aid the archaeological narrative. Appropriate pentateuchal 
references, and others from the prophetical books, are made to help the 
Bible reader to understand his text more closely. 

Chapter VI outlines the Author’s views with regard to some of the 
pottery. But only about one quarter of the amount found is discussed ; 
‘the remainder, ranging from the Early Bronze Age to the Persian period,’ 
has yet to be dealt with (p. 10). A note on its dating is made in tabulated 
form. A group register and table providing the evidence of pottery in 
the attribution of pits to each structure, a map of Palestine in the Bronze 
Age, and a comprehensive index provide with the general descriptive | 
text a valuable contribution to archaeological research. 

SHoLom COLEMAN. 


The Bible and Archaeology. By Sir FrepERIcK Kenyon. Published by 
George G. Harrap, 1940. 15s. net. 


The author begins his work with an introductory chapter entitled 
‘The Nature of Archaeological Evidence,’ a general survey of the growth 
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of archaeological knowledge since the days of Stukeley and Wanley of the 
early eighteenth century, and in subsequent chapters gives a more 
detailed analysis of the work of archaeological expeditions in Bible lands. 

He devotes, and quite rightly, some time to describing for his readers 
the historical background of the books of the O.T. and N.T. as seen in 
the light of scientific evidence, and deals at considerable length with 
the problems occasioned by pioneers of literary criticism, a branch of 
research which is particularly associated with nineteenth-century German 
scholarship and has done so much to undermine the traditional views 
on the canonical texts. 

The narrative begins with ‘ Assyria and Nineveh,’ where expeditions 
were in progress simultaneously with similar undertakings in Egypt ; 
among the better known in more recent times being those at Ur, Ras 
Shamra, and EH] Alamein. As a result of all these excavations much 
information has been gained about such peoples as the Hittites, Cretans, 
and Hurrians, of whom at one time we knew s0 little. 

A full account is given of the papyri and MSS., the Chester Beatty 
and Oxyrhychus papyri and the Codex Sinaiticus being cited among 
many others. Where possible the author draws a comparison between 
the text on a tablet, papyrus, or other manuscript, and that of the 
Massorah, for example in Chapter VI he tabulates the results derived 
from the comparison of the code of Hammurabi with the Mosaic Law. 

In the last two chapters the author summarises all these investiga- 
tions and, although he is careful to state that archaeological discoveries 
rarely ‘bear directly on the Bible narrative’ (p. 260), he nevertheless 
shows they have done much to establish its authenticity. In twelve 
chapters, thirty-one accompanying illustrations, a map, and an index, 
the volume presents the scholar and the amateur alike with a straight- 
forward and attractive account of what archaeological research has done 
for the furtherance of Biblical studies during this and the latter half 
of the last century. SHotom CoLEMaAN. 


The Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in Palestine. Vol. IX, 
Nos. 2, 3 and 4, 15s. net; Vol. X, Nos. 2 and 3, 10s. net; Vol. XJ, 
Nos. 1 and 2 and 3 and 4, 10s. net each. Published by Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, for the Government of Palestine. 


Vol. IX, Nos. 2, 3 and 4, contains two articles and a Bibliography, 
viz.: Sela Petra, The Rock of Edom and Nabatene; The excavations in 
Palestine and Transjordan 1938-39, a Bibliography of Excavations in 
Palestine and Transjordan 1938-39. 

G. and A. Horsefield give a clear and well-illustrated account of their 
‘finds’ at Sela Petra, which range from the fifth-fourth century B.c. 
(cf. scarab No. 474) to between the first and second centuries after Christ 
(cf. alabaster fragment No. 459). The article contributes another page 
to the history of Edomite and Nabalaean civilisation. 

The second article is a series of short essays dealing with (a) Jerusalem, 
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the citadel, where the Tower of David is discussed with reference to 
Josephus’ description; (b) the excavation of the Palace at Khisbet 
Minya; (c) Stratum XV of the Mound at Megiddo; (d) a synagogue at 
Esh Sheikh Ibreig; (e) a large smelting and refining plant at Tell el 
Khelifa (Ezion-Gehen), which lasted from the fifteenth to the tenth 
century B.c.; and (f) the discovery of a stele of Thutmose (Tuthmosis) 
III at Tell el Ureime identified with Kinnereth. 
The Bibliography deals with fourteen excavations. 


Vol. X, Nos. 2 and 3, has four papers. — 

In ‘A Bronze Age Tomb near Yazai’ J. Ory gives a brief account of — 
the discoveries at Yazai. He identifies the site with Azor of the LXX 
(Jos. XIX, 45) and Azzuri of the Sennacherib inscriptions, and says that 
the name may perhaps be compared with the Egyptian Yed and yu-ur-sa 
of the Tell-el-Amarna letters. 

In ‘ A Building Inscription from the Syrian Limes’ J. H. Iliffe dis- 
cusses an interesting accidental find about 30 miles east of Mufsaq in 
Transjordan. The Inscription, in Latin, concerns one Vincentius who 
after the Saracens had slain many pickets when drawing water decided 
to build a reservoir in a.D. 334. The photograph (Plate XV) clearly 
shows the difficulty of decipherment, but an excellent attempt at restora- 
tion is made. 

In ‘ The Pottery from Khirbet el Mafjar’ D. C. Baramki deals with the 
Arabic pottery from the site of the Ummayad Palace at Khirbet el. 
Mafjar tabulating twenty-three wares with notes on each. The lamps are 
classified in four groups. The article is a useful contribution to the study 
of Arab pottery in Palestine in the first half of the eighth century, a 
neglected period in the annals of archaeology. The Palace was destroyed 
by earthquake in a.p. 746, 

Lastly, the first instalment of an article by M. Avi- Yonah on ‘Oriental 
Elements in Palestinian Art’ attempts with some success to connect 
art in Palestine and Transjordan in the Roman and Byzantine periods 
with Babylonian, Assyrian, Hittite and Sumerian sources. The author 
contends that in all cases stress is laid more on the spiritual significance 
of the subject than on its visual aspect. A series of eighteen figures and 
eight clearly reproduced plates aptly illustrate his material. 


Vol. XI, Nos. 1 and 2, ‘ Imperial Art in Transjordan,’ a well-illustrated 
description by J. H. Iliffe of the contents of a cache at Jerash of figurines, 
masks, and lamps of early Imperial date, is followed by the publication 
by L. A. Mayer of a decree by the Caliph Al-Musta‘im Billah. An article 
by J. Baramki on ‘Coin Hoards from Palestine’ describes a hoard of 
late Roman coins and one of sixteenth-century Venetian and Ottoman 
coins; and a description by A. 8. Kirkbride and Lankester Harding of 
the site known as Sab‘a Bizur, the seven wells of Beni Murra, is followed 
by a note on some flint implements from the site by M. Stekelis. 

In Nos. 3-4 R. W. Hamilton discusses the carved stone work recovered 
piecemeal during seven seasons at Khirbet Mafjar, and Lankester Harding 
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describes two Iron-Age Tombs at Amman. A note by E. Herschel-Simon 
on the pottery found therein and one by G. Driver on two seals, one from 
*Amman and one from Petra, follow. A. Reifenberg describes a hoard 
of Tyrian and Jewish shekels, and J. Baramki has a second paper on 
‘Coin Hoards from Palestine,’ in which he describes a hoard of silver 
coins of Sidon and Alexander from Khirbet el Kerak. A description of 
“A Model Shrine of Phoenician Style’ by Mr. Iliffe is followed by a 
discussion of ‘ Palestinian Alabaster Vases’ by Mr. Ben-Dor, and the 
volume concludes with notes and a bibliography of 15 excavations in 
Palestine and Transjordan in 1940-42. SHoLom CoLEMAN. 


The Chronology of Mycenaean Pottery. By ARNE FuRNMARK. The Mycen- 
aean Pottery: Analysis and Classification. By ARNE FURNMARK. 
Kungl. Vitterhets Historie och Antikvitets Akademien, Stockholm, 
1941. 


By the labours of many years Dr. Furnmark has put the students of 
Greek Prehistory under a deep debt of gratitude. In the first of these 
works he has investigated and sifted all available evidence for the dating 
of Mycenaean vases, a heart-breaking task, since so much of the earlier 
found material was produced before the principles of excavation were 
properly understood, so that much of the evidence is missing. He has 
divided Mycenaean pottery into eight successive main classes, viz., 
Myce. I, Myc. Ila, Myc. IIs, Myce. IIIa 1, Myc. III 2, Myc. IIIs, Myc. 
IIc 1, and Mye. IIc 2. He has shown that the types ascribed to each 
class are relatively contemporary, and thus that each class represents 
a separate chronological period, proving it by (1) the direct evidence of 
synchronism given by the find groups, (2) the indirect evidence given by 
Mycenaean burial customs, and (3) by the evidence from Minoan parallels. 
That the periods form a sequence which corresponds with that established 
on typological and stylistic grounds he has shown by (1) the evidence of 
sequence given by stratification, (2) the evidence of sequence given by 
earlier survivals in find groups, and (3) by the evidence from Minoan 
parallels. These results he has confirmed by the chronological evidence 
provided by classes of objects other than pottery, e.g. figurines, buttons, 
fibulae and daggers. The results are wholly consistent, and thus provide 
a firm foundation on which to base the close analysis of form and decora- 
tion which is found in the other volume. Here forms and types of 
decoration are fully discussed and illustrated by line drawings, and a 
well-annotated catalogue of 336 numbered shapes is provided, together 
with an index of sites and publications. 

Dr. Furnmark promises to follow up this monumental work by a 
third. volume dealing with the pottery from an historical point of view 
giving a continuous account of its development, and the bearing of his 
results on history generally. 

In the meantime we are grateful, yet with a lively sense of favours to 
come, for what he has already given us. J. P. Droop. 
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The Hearst Hydria : An Attic Footnote to Corinthian History. By H. R. W. 
SmitH. University of California Publications in Classical Archae- 
ology, Vol. I, No. 10, pp. 241-290, Plates 33-37. University of 
California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1944. 


It is not often that we find a single vase serving as a text for a dis- 
course on a vexed question of history. Professor Smith, however, since 
he is convinced by the very careful stylistic argument that allows him 
to date the Hearst Hydria as late as the decade 560-550 B.c., has full 


justification for claiming that the vase-by its very definite Corinthianism . — 


is a clear piece of evidence corroborating both Payne’s date for the abrupt — 
ending of Corinthian Black-figure and Rumpf’s for the beginning of 
Chalcidian ware, the most definite of the imitations of Corinthian, namely 
about 550 B.c. 

Any support that can be found for this dating is to the good, for it 
strengthens the position of those who hold with Herodotus that the fall 
of the Kypselid dynasty instead of happening in 584 B.c. did not take 
place till the middle of the century. It is desirable that this position 
should be strengthened, for Professor Smith shows that an interruption 
of Corinthian trade consequent on the reactions following the fall of the 
tyranny provides the best explanation both of the decline of the genuine 
ware and the birth of the imitations, which satisfied a demand that 
persisted among the former customers of Corinth after supplies of the 
original were cut off. 

I must put it on record that my faith in Professor Smith’s stylistic 
arguments is rather shaken (though I doubt if the point really affects 
the arguments) by his reference to the Arkesilas Kylix as a caricature. 
This seems to me to indicate imperfect acquaintance with Spartan art 
of the earlier sixth century. In any case, arguments drawn from the 
style of archaic vases, though often all that are open to us, are too 
subjective to appeal to me very strongly. _ J. P. Droop. 


Art: A Bryn Mawr Symposium. Bryn Mawr Notes and Monographs, 
IX. Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, 1940. 


Such portions of the Bryn Mawr Symposium on Art as can be read by 
the ordinary man present considerable interest—to wit the three lectures 
of the Archaeologist (Professor Rhys Carpenter) and the first lecture of 
the Art-Historian (Professor Bernheimer). On pages 84 and 85 Professor 
Carpenter makes it sufficiently clear why neither Professor Bernheimer’s 
second lecture, nor the contributions of the Psychologist (Professor 
Koffka) and the Philosopher (Professor Nahm) can be discussed here. 
The present writer simply does not know the language in which they are 
written. 

Professor Bernheimer has written a persuasive defence of the ordinary 
man’s desire that art should be representational, urging that only thus 
can the artist be properly linked with his public, and pointing out that 
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the modern development of abstract and surrealist art is largely due to 
social changes, which have swept away the patron who formed the 
necessary link with the artist’s public. Abstract art is ‘the output of 
isolated individuals who, bewildered by an incomprehensible social 
situation, try to find refuge ’ in it. 

The lecturer concludes that artists have now begun to discover the 
narrowness of abstraction, and he argues that ‘ abstract art will remain 
abstract only if it limits itself to a narrowly circumscribed circle of two- 
dimensional forms’ and pleads that ‘the incomparably greater wealth of 
artistic possibilities is to be found in the forms devised from sensuous 
experience.’ 

Professor Rhys Carpenter reviews the phases passed through by 
Ancient Greek Sculpture and by Modern Painting. Both passed from a 
conceptual (or archaic) stage to the utmost point of realism. 

‘The really important thing to be said about Greek art . . . is that it 
was so fundamentally realistic in outlook, and so convinced of the actuality 
of the world of sense (despite Plato), that nothing else seemed real. It 
was thus content to let the long struggle for mimetic accuracy determine 
the essential history of the art.’ 

The escape from the realistic phase reached in Classic art ‘ was achieved 
by a shift of attention from the mere scene . . . to its assumed or assigned 
meaning. The transcendental world of religious concepts became (in the 
Middle Ages) the ultimate actuality to which visual art referred, so that 
its material representations were symbols of something else non-visual.’ 
...‘ Little by little, however, but remorselessly, the earthiness of objective 
realism eliminated after the fifteenth century all transcendental sig- 
nificance.’. Everywhere the necessity of exploring the details of realistic 
verisimilitude put the mystical medieval religion to flight,’ and the long 
cycle of technical development has to be traced all over again’: for ‘as 
long as artists saw in imitative accuracy a still unrealised ambition .. . 
the direction for their . . . efforts was inescapably dictated to them.’ 

He concludes that Art’s only really arguable escape from representa- 
tion is that taken after the end of the Classical age, into Conceptualism, 
which is a form of symbolism. Modern Art has recently been led by its 
own relentless evolution to a realisation (instinctively repugnant to the 
humanist, the scientist and the materialist) that the representata of Art 
must ultimately partake of the nature of symbols, and now it is asking 
itself the question “Symbols of what?’ Alas it has not the faintest idea of 
the answers!’ It would thus appear that modern forms of art that reject 
the idea of representation are not likely to have a long life, in Professor 
Bernheimer’s view because of the jejunity of their own nature, and in 
Professor Carpenter’s because of their lack of any compelling source of 
inspiration. 

Professor Carpenter’s first lecture, an authoritative review of the 
development of Greek Sculpture, contains a firm denial that the unfolding 
of its different phases owed anything to the influence of political events. 
This statement surprises the present writer, but nearly five years in war 
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administration have left him too rusty to do more than query vaguely 
the assertions that ‘the revolt from archaism came first, and that the 
Persians arrived several years too late,’ and that in Greece painting was 
beginning to shake off archaism at the very time that sculpture was at 
the height of the movement.’ Can it be that this second assertion means 
that the invention of the red-figured technique of vase-painting was the’ 
break from archaism? Undoubtedly that invention gave the opportunity 
for the development of freedom, but years were still to pass before the 
vase-painter finally threw off the lovely trammels of his archaic con-. 
ventions. ; J. P. Droop. » 


The American Excavations in the Athenian Agora— 


The Setting of the Periclean Parthenon, by Graham Phillips Stevens ; 
The Tholos of Athens and tts Predecessors, by Homer A. Thomp- 
son; The Sacred Gerousia, by James H. Oliver; Small Objects 
from the Pnyx, I, by Gladys R.. Davidson and Dorothy Burr 
Thompson. 


Hesperia Supplements, III (1940), IV (1940), VI (1941) and VII (1943). 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 


These volumes provide impressive evidence of the solid though 
perhaps not very sensational gains to knowledge achieved by the American 
excavators. The architectural history of the Tholos and its surrounding 
buildings is set forth lucidly, and with adequate argument to support 
the conclusions drawn. 

The inscriptions that show the existence of the Athenian Gerousia 
under the Antonine Emperors are fully discussed, and the probable 
functions of the body; while the nature of earlier institutions of the 
kind elsewhere is shown in an account of the Gerousia at Ephesus. That 
they had the superintendence of sacred festivals is clear, and good reasons 
are given for supposing that they were encouraged by the Antonine 
Emperors as part of an effort to vitalise the spiritual forces of the older 
religion. 

The-small objects from the Pnyx hardly call for particular comment, 
but it is interesting to note that reasons are given for believing that there 
is an apotropaeic intent in the jointed limbs of the common types of 
* dolls.’ 

The most interesting of the volumes is, however, Mr. Stevens’ dis- 
cussion of the setting of Pericles’ Parthenon. He brings out very well the 
care taken by Ictinus to secure that his masterpiece should be seen to 
the best advantage when the visitor caught his first clear view of it on 
passing through the propylon. The argument is clear and the illustra- 
tions good. It is to be regretted, however, that Mr. Stevens should have 
distrusted his skill and drawn the restored view of the Parthenon with a 
ruler, ignoring the subtle curves to which he draws full attention in his 
text. J. P. Droop. 
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Dionysiac Sarcophagi in Baltimore. By Kari LeaMann-HartTLEHEN 
and Eruine C. Ousen. Published jointly by the Institute of Fine 
Arts, New York University, and the Trustees of the Walters Art 
Gallery. Baltimore, 1942. 

This book presents a detailed study of the reliefs on nine sarcophagi 
discovered in 1885 in the private cemetery of the Roman family of the 
Calpurnii Pisones, and is valuable not only to the student of Roman 
sculpture but to the student of religion, for the subject-matter of the 
reliefs has a remarkable coherence which ‘ unites all of the sarcophagi 
to a common central religious idea. They were evidently produced for, 
and used by, members of a Bacchic cult community.’ 

By a detailed exposition of the reliefs, not only of the narrative scenes 
but of the various decorative items, the authors show that the particular 
cult affected by this family was that of Dionysus-Sabazios, and using the 
sarcophagi as illustrations they provide a good sketch of what is known 
of this mystery creed, and explain the symbolic interpretation to be put 
upon the legends and decorative motifs used in the ornament of the 
sarcophagi. Particularly interesting is the use of the rape of the Leu- 
cippidae by the Dioscuri (Fig. 11) as a symbol of death and apotheosis. 

The reliefs are of no less value as illustrations of the sculpture of a 
period, for by a detailed study of the style of each sarcophagus compared 
with that of other monuments of which the date is known the authors 
provide reasonable grounds for placing them in a continuous chrono- 
logical series ranging approximately from a.pD. 138 to 210. There is a 
certain rashness in differing from the conclusions put forward with so 
much weight, but the strongly Neo-Attic style of the Thiasos Sarcophagus 
in Rome (Fig. 30) would seem to place it more properly at the beginning 
of the series. 

A remarkable point which is not noticed by the authors is the strong 
difference in style between the relief on the front of the Ariadne Sarco- 
phagus (Fig. 9) and the admittedly subordinate reliefs (Figs. 12 and 13) 
- on the ends. 

If the pedigree of the sarcophagus were not so strongly authenticated 
this discrepancy in style might raise serious doubts as to the authenticity 
of the monument. It is possible, however, that the Neo-Attic style, of 
which the end reliefs are so strongly reminiscent, lingered to a later date 
than has generally been thought probable. J. P. Droop. 


Excavations at Olynthus— 
Part X. Metal and Minor Miscellaneous Finds. 
Part XI. Necrolynthia, a Study in Greek Burial Customs. 

The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Archaeology, Nos. 31 and 32. 
By Davin M. Rosinson. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press. 
London, Humphrey Milford. Part X, 1941, 120s.; Part XI, 1942, 90s. 


There is considerable interest in the picture of a Greek provincial 
town presented by the excavations at Olynthus, and the small objects _ 
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found fill in the details. One point is of particular interest. A com- 
parison of the bronze and other objects shown in the plates of Part X 
with objects of the same category found at temple sites makes it plain 
that normally dedications were made of things in everyday use, not of 
things specially manufactured ad hoc, except of course such things as 
miniature vases which may be equated with the candle lit by the visitor 
to a church in Greece to-day. The fibulae, beads, rings, etc. found at 
Olynthus may be paralleled in the finds from the temple of Orthia at 
Sparta, though there seems to have been a time-lag, and types are found | 
at Olynthus well after they had beconie obsolete in the south. F 

Part XI, besides describing the three cemeteries outside the town 
(598 graves were excavated), discusses the practice of cremation and 
inhumation in Greece generally, and the burial of objects in the grave. 
It appears that in the light of modern evidence Ridgeway’s old notion 
that the difference in practice reflected a difference in religious ideas 
must be given up, for there is too much fluctuation between the two 
practices. Whatever the reasons for cremation, economic factors must 
always have weighed against it. 

The price of these books is excessive and unnecessary: for at a rough 
guess the plates, which (though these are poor in quality) are always 
the most costly part. of such books, might have been reduced by half 
without any loss to science, by avoiding the useless repetition of the 
same types. J. P. Droop. 


The Social Culture of the Nuniavak Eskimo. By Marcaret Lantis. 
Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, New Series, 
Vol. XXXV, Part III. Philadelphia, 1946. $ 2.30. 


This book contains a very full and careful account of the non-material 
culture of the Eskimo inhabiting the island of Nuniavak off the coast 
of Alaska, to make which the author stayed on the island from July 1939 
to June 1940. She points out that owing to a new mission and a new 
Government School, life on the island will probably change rapidly, and 
that the year 1940 was the end of an era, which with the old customs is 
here described. 

The picture is given of a happy and prosperous community gaining 
their life by laborious hunting and fishing yet indulging in plenty of 
wholesome recreation. In addition to descriptions of other games, 
pictures of 23 string figures are given (most appropriate to an enterprise 
sponsored by Philadelphia). These by the way should not be made by 
men or boys, should only be made in the winter and indoors, and should 
not be made in the evening. 

To the layman the most striking points about this culture are the 
idea that the souls of animals (but not of human beings) reside in the 
bladder (hence the Bladder Feast designed to obtain control over the 
seal in the ensuing spring hunt), and the system of inherited partnerships, 
both serious and joking partnerships. No suggestion is made by the 
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author as to the original object of the joking partners, who might be of 
both sexes, but it seems possible that this curious system may serve as 
a kind of safety-valve in a society in which much time was spent indoors 
in the long winters. 

The book is well illustrated by. photographs and drawings and is 
rounded off by the translations of forty-five folk-tales which give a good 
picture of the Eskimo’s mentality and outlook. J. P. Droop. 


Les Pétroglyphes de VIsle de Paques.. Par Henri Lavacuery. Anvers. 
De Sikkel, 1939. 250 fr. Belg. . 


The Franco-Belgian mission which spent five months on Easter 
Island in the summer of 1934-1935 did an excellent piece of work in 
recording by drawings and photography a large number of the rock 
carvings in which the island abounds. These are admirably reproduced 
in a second volume of 80 Plates, line, half-tones and collotype. 

Some are carvings in the round, but the majority are drawings so 
slightly engraved in the volcanic rock as to be barely visible except when 
the sun’s rays are low at morning and evening. 

Their makers are believed to be of Polynesian race, but it is pointed 
out that in their realism and simplification the carvings of Easter Island 
differ widely from the art of Polynesia, which generally eschews the 
realistic representation of living forms. 

The author’s theory is that the carvings of Easter Island represent 
an earlier stage of Polynesian art, few traces of which are left in the 
Polynesian islands owing to the fact that the material there mainly 
employed is wood, so that the earlier work has not survived, and that 
this working in wood has led in Polynesia to a development of detail and 
an abandonment of realism. 

On Easter Island the almost total absence of wood must have driven 
the incomers to the use of the local breccia, which did not favour detail, 
and led to their keeping the earlier monumental simplicity. Thus the 
differences observed are to be put down to a change rather in conditions 
than in artistic bent. 

All who are interested in art should be grateful to M. Lavachery and 
his collaborators for the opportunity of studying this curious and vivid 
work, J. P. Droop. 


The Hill Tribes of Jeypore. By Laxsumt Narayan Saun, M.A., Member, 
Servants of India Society. The Orissa Mission Press, Cuttack. 


This little book should be useful if it succeeds in its purpose of inducing 
the Government of India to give practical attention to the needs, educa- 
tional, economic and hygienic, of the aboriginal hill tribes of Jeypore, 
that mountainous tract in the hinterland to the coast of the northern 
portion of Madras. 

The first part of the book consists of a set of notes first on the tribes 
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generally and then on the customs and characteristics of each one. This 
is followed by short chapters on the economic problems, the land problem, 
the endemic diseases and on agriculture, and by one chapter entitled 
‘our duty.’ To the ethnologist the work would seem to be valuable as 
pointing to a profitable field of study rather than as a positive achieve- 
ment, for to the author this part of his work was perhaps a side line, since 
his interest as a Member of the Servants of India Society lay more in 
pointing out ways by which the tribes may be helped and their indi- 
viduality preserved than in eae fine distinctions between their 
different cultures. J. P. Droop. — - 


Baalbek-Palmyra. Photographs by Hoynincen-Huene. Commentary 
by Davip M. Rosinson. J. J. Augustin, New York. $ 7.50. 


The niceties of artistic photography are beyond the layman, but our 
admiration must be won by the skill with which Mr. Hoyningen-Huene 
has presented these walls and columns standing out in gleaming splendour 
against ‘a heaven dark and holy.’ He seems to have arranged a special 
system of flood-lighting which throws each detail into clear-cut relief. 
Enough to say that the photographs are worthy of their subjects. 

Professor David M. Robinson has provided a commentary which is 
just what is wanted for the appreciation of the photographs. He outlines 
the history of the sites and annotates the separate buildings in a clear 
and attractive manner. One point only he has left obscure. On p. 81 
he refers to the photographs on pp. 118 and 119 as parts of the same 
construction. Yet it is hard to accept the coarse egg and dart on p. 118 
as contemporary with the extremely elegant form of the same moulding 
on p. 119. J. P. Droop. 


The Origins and History of the Mayas :. a General Reconstruction in the 
Inght of the Basic Documentary Sources and Latest Archaeological 
Discoveries. By M. WELis JAKEMAN, Ph.D. In Three Parts or 
Volumes. 


Part I. Introductory Investigations. Research Publishing 
Company, Los Angeles, 1945. 


After reading Part I of Dr. Jakeman’s work we are left with the 
comfortable certainty that when it is completed we shall have set before 
us not only all that is known of the Mayas but also all that is considered 
to be probable, with the amount of probability assessed in percentages 
to the nearest decimal point. 

After a general introduction Chapter 1 deals with the present archaeo- 
logical reconstruction of Maya history, Chapter 2 with a preliminary 
survey of its Basic documentary sources, and Chapter 3 with Maya 
Chronology. Chapter 4 gives specimens of texts and translations of the 
Basic documentary sources, Chapter 5 deals with the question of the 
authenticity and reliability of those sources, Chapter 6 sets forth the 
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method of interpretation of the documentary sources, while Chapter 7 
gives a sketch of the two principal peoples of Maya history in the light of 
the Basic documentary sources and archaeology. 

At present it appears that nothing is known about the builders of the 
Maya Monuments except that they were a ruling race who brought their 
civilisation fully developed from somewhere, and had devised a most 
accurate system of chronology and dating, and a system of hieroglyphic 
writing which has not yet been deciphered. Whether it is a linguistic 
script or merely a system of pictographs is therefore still uncertain. 

In his introduction, however, Dr. Jakeman writes hopefully of the 
results to be expected from the new many-sided attack on the Maya 
problem now being organised, summoning to its aid almost every science 
bearing on human history, which Dr. Alfred V. Kidder, Chairman of the 
Carnegie Institute in Washington, has (horribile dictu) called a ‘ pan- 
scientific ’ attack, a word, if it be a word, that raises a doubt if the root 
of the matter can be in these scholars. Still we hope for more light when 
all the evidence shall have been weighed by the historico-mathematicians 
(or mathematical historians) working on the system devised by Dr. 
Jakeman and set forth in Chapter 6. © 

Mathematical aptitude is also needed to grasp fully the Mayan 
chronological system (Chapter 3), but it is clear that the triple check 
provided ensured a high degree of accuracy. Unfortunately, but naturally 
in view of the absence of all contact with the Eastern continent, the 
difficulty of fitting the Mayan Chronology with the Gregorian is very 
great. Four such correlations have been proposed by different scholars, 
but Dr. Jakeman shows that only one, the Goodman-Martinez-Thompson 
correlation, meets the requirements of the historical, astronomical and 
archaeological evidence which fixes day 1699200 of the contemporary 
Mayan Long Count as Nov. 10 1539 a.p. 

In Chapter 5 Dr. Jakeman shows that, contrary to the belief that has 
been held, the secondary sources of Mayan history, the Mayan documents 
that survived the Spanish conquest, are ‘ almost certainly authentic and 
generally very probably reliable sources of historical information.’ 

The book, though in parts difficult to read, and informed with undue. 
solemnity of diction, appears to be a solid contribution to the literature 
of the subject, and the remaining volumes will be awaited with interest. 
The illustrations are sufficient and there is a full bibliography. 

J. P. Droop. 


Anthropomorphism and Miracle. By Eruanp Exnmarx. Uppsala 
Universitets Arsskript 1939, 12. Uppsala, A. B. Landequistska 
Bokhandeln ; Leipzig, Otto Harrassowitz. 


The first part of this work is devoted to a study of miracle in Homer 
and of the extent to which divine interference is anthropomorphically 
conceived. 

Part II deals generally with mythology and popular belief, adducing 
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illustrative instances from the folklore of primitive peoples in all parts 
of the world. 

The author comes to the very reasonable conclusion that Homer’s 
words reflect the beliefs of his audience: namely, a conception of gods 
with human attributes to which were added supernatural or magical 
powers accepted without any kind of question what they might be or 
how they worked. 

The gods interfered in human affairs not only by direct action, as 
when Athene lighted Odysseus and Telemachus to their work of removing 
‘the weapons, but by influencing the ‘actions of men by impersonation, 
as Athene in the form of Mentes persuaded Telemachus to his journey, 
or by sending dreams, as Nausikaa was led to meet Odysseus. In none of 
these interferences is the question ‘ how ’ raised, but the power is accepted 

as a superhuman but perfectly natural attribute of the gods. 

It is difficult to see how it could be otherwise, for a mind that ques- 
tioned the ‘ how ’ would soon jettison the belief. 

The chief value of the book lies in the wealth of quotations from 
modern primitive beliefs (the fruits of wide study) which show that the 
type of belief held by the Homeric peoples has parallels in the primitive 
mind. 

The book is not a translation and deserves a compliment for its excellent 


English. J. P. Droop. 


The Prehistoric Foundations of Europe to the Mycenaean Age. By C.F. C. 
Hawess, M.A., F.S.A. Methuen & Co. 21s. 


Circumstances over which we had no control have hitherto prevented 
the appearance in these pages of a notice of this book which was published 
in 1939. The warrior single grave folk whose fusion with the earlier 
megalithic building people in Mr. Hawkes’ view formed the basis of the 
German Bronze Age, they, or their spiritual descendants, have again 
acted after their kind, and this delay is but the least of the consequences 
of the instability of balance of which Mr. Hawkes appears to have thought 
so highly—in 1939. 

The impression left upon one reader by this book is a feeling almost 
of awe at the extent of the author’s knowledge— 


‘ And still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew,’ 


joined with regret that he has not succeeded in passing it on. 

His theme, however, was too great for him to have had a chance of 
succeeding on the system which he chose to adopt in a book of less than 
400 octavo pages. Instead of writing a comparatively clear and consecu- 
tive narrative of the course of events according to the consensus of 
student opinion, or in controversial matters—and in the region of pre- 
history few are not controversial—according to his own informed views, 
illustrating it even more fully than he has done, and for the supporting 
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evidence pointing to his very full bibliography—in which case something 
might have been learnt—he has been too honest. He has tried at every 
stage to produce the evidence for his conclusions. But he has only been 
able through the conditions in which he worked to present the reader 
with dehydrated evidence. The ordinary man’s mind must whirl in the 
attempt to assimilate the potted peculiarities of this culture or that 
culture with names more varied than their characteristics, and he will 
soon be tempted to give it up as a bad job. 

Detailed criticism is not here attempted, but in the Aegaean sphere 
the author makes certain assumptions which cause the present writer— 
he being less unfamiliar with that sphere—some doubts as to the validity 
of his conclusions in general. 

Of the general worship of a mother-goddess in the Aegacan area 
(p. 84) there seems to be little proof, and the present writer finds it hard 
to believe (p. 240) that the Greek came to Hellas in Middle Helladic times. 
At any rate, no trace of what we know as the Greek spirit can be seen 
in the Late Helladic civilisation, the spirit that shines from the material 
remains of Hellas in the first millennium B.0. 

Also, however many recollections of the material glories of the 
Mycenaean civilisation may be seen in the pages of Homer, the remains 
of that civilisation have not yet revealed any trace of the worship of the 
Olympians (p. 380). It does not, moreover, seem as if the author should 
have written (p. 379) that ‘the primacy of all Kuropean civilisation is 
brilliantly held by the Mycenaean Culture ’ without pointing out that in 
all except martial prowess that civilisation was decadent compared with 
what had gone before. It was a civilisation of mass production and all 
that that implies. 

Mr. Hawkes has an irritating habit of personification. Phrases like 
‘the mould’s ends’ ‘the culture’s area’ are all too frequent, but the 
illustrations, maps, bibliography and index are all good, though perhaps 
more illustrations are needed. J. P. Droop. 


Excavations at Olynthus. Part XII. Domestic and Public Architecture. 
By Davip M. Rosinson (with excursus I on Pebble Mosaics, ex- 
cursus II by George E. Mylonas on the Oecus Unit, Testimonia, — 
List of Greek Words, etc.). Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press. 
London, Geoffrey Cumberlege. Oxford University Press, 1946. 200s. 


Part VIII of Excavations at Olynthus (reviewed in Volume XXV of 
this Journal), was in some ways the most interesting of the published 
reports of the excavation, describing as it did a city of the late fifth 
century and first half of the fourth century B.c. laid out with a Hippo- 
damian checker-board city plan, and presenting a mass of new evidence, 
almost the only evidence, for domestic architecture of the Hellenic period. 
The present volume supplements that volume by describing many 
additional houses excavated since the appearance of Part VIII. It also 
contains two valuable excursuses, the one on the history of pebble mosaics 
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of which the earliest and best examples with human figures have been 
found at Olynthus, the other in which Professor Mylonas discusses the 
‘Oecus Unit,’ some twenty-four specimens of which have been found 
besides variations, and gives good reasons for believing this to have been 
an assembly of workroom kitchen and wash-house. ; 

Valuable features of the volume are a full selection of testimonia, 
selected passages in literature treating of domestic architecture with 
translations attached, and a long reference list of Greek words concerned 
with the house. 


The illustrations are many and of-excellent quality, in which this 


part shows a welcome improvement on some of its predecessors. 
J. P. Droop. 


Studies in Third Millennium History. By T. Burton Brown. London, 
Luzac and Co., 1946. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Burton Brown appears to be one of those rare persons gifted with 
the power of grasping, and keeping in mind at one moment all the implica- © 
tions of, a vast number of isolated facts from a wide area, and drawing 
from them broad and reasonable conclusions, a quality of extraordinary 
value in the study of prehistory. Of the wide extent of his sources the 
references that he quotes give ample proof. 

As a result of his studies he proposes a new chronological system. 

“It is not suggested that any chronological system could be accurate — 
within a century or so. But it is suggested that there is now enough 
material from sites in Mesopotamia to make it possible to draw up a 
general scheme uniting all the sites in Mesopotamia and illustrating their 
interrelationship. If enough sites are examined it will be possible to obtain 
an extensive check on such a scheme, while its reasonableness could be 
confirmed by the examination of parallels from other lands. The purpose 
of the scheme proposed is to assign dates to strata, and-hence to objects 
—not vice versa, as has.occurred in the past.’ ~ 

From the facts reviewed the author draws the conclusion that ‘ to- 
wards the close of the Third Millennium there was a large-scale movement 
of peoples in Western Asia. This movement is characterised by the appear- 
ance of matt-painted pottery of various types as well as a variety of other 
fabrics less widely spread. So far as known areas are concerned the 
makers of those wares arrived first at Susa in Elam, and in Babylonia. 
Some of them spread to Anatolia and others went to Cyprus whence they 
sailed along the coast of Asia Minor to the Aegean. They arrived in Crete 
about the beginning of the Middle Minoan epoch, but they did not 
succeed there in establishing their type of civilization. In Melos, however, 
they rapidly dominated the island, and much the same is true of Greece. 
In many parts of the Aegean they arrived from the East accompanied 
by bands of other peoples who had their own distinctive styles of pottery 
such as grey “ Minyan ” pottery, incised fabrics and the use of the spiral 
motif. As time passed immigration to the Aegean continued and related 
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peoples made their way south to Egypt, perhaps as part of the “ Hyksos ” 
peoples. And so the situation remained until about 1600 B.0.’ 

If these conclusions stand the test of subjection to new evidence 
which it is hoped may become available in ever-increasing quantities, 
much light will have been thrown on many obscure points in the pre- 
history of the Aegean. 

Mr. Burton Brown goes on to say ‘ If the reading of the facts given 
is correct, or approximately so, then it is likely that we would do wrong 
not to give great importance to the “international” aspect of prehistory. 
And if this is so we must accept the fact that we do not know yet very 
much about how to use prehistoric evidence. For example, if, as is 
suggested in this book, the early Bronze Age ceramics of Cyprus are really 
connected with those of the Aegean then archaeologists have certainly 
been talking in the past about the meaning of ceramic evidence from a 
prejudiced point of view. And this is also true of other things than 
pottery. .. . Of all things to avoid personal opinion is the worst and the 
most misleading. There has been a great deal of expression of personal 
opinion in the past and far too little solid fitting together of facts in the 
pursuit of the creation of a framework of knowledge cemented by an 
understanding of chronology. Until that is done for all periods of Ancient 
History on the widest, possible scale and based on fact we shall not be 
able to make any very considerable progress.’ 

This is good doctrine, and the impression left by this small book is 
that we may trust the author to practise what he preaches and to welcome 
the greatest possible amount of cross-checking of his conclusions. 

It is much to be hoped that in the near future circumstances may be 
propitious for the provision in quantity of new evidence on which Mr. 
Burton Brown may exercise his real powers of co-ordination and synthesis 
so that the limits of knowledge in this fascinating field may be pushed 
yet further back. J. P. Droop. 


Hittite Studies. Remarques Stylistiques sur les Reliefs de Malatya. 
By Exrem Axvureat, Istanbul, 1946. Being publication No. 3 of 
the Archaeological Institute of the University of Ankara (Faculty 
of Languages, History and Geography). Large 8vo, pp. 114, figs. 
in text, 35. 


As might have been expected, the radical reformation in Turkey 
initiated by the Great Atatiirk has been followed by a notable revival of 
learning, with collateral and increasing interest on the part of Turkish 
students in the history and antiquities of Anatolia. The reorganization 
of the Service of Antiquities and the foundation of a national historic 
society, the Tiirk Tarih Kurumu, marked early stages in a continuing 
process which has already begun to develop the unrivalled archaeological 
resources of the country. The University of Ankara has now espoused 
the cause: an Institute of Archaeology has been established in its 
Faculty of Letters, the Rector of the University is himself a prehistorian 
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of wide reputation, several European scholars have been called in to aid, 
notably in the special domain of Hittite Studies, and a new generation 
of Turkish students and scholars is coming, indeed has come, into being : 
a truly remarkable achievement in so short a time. 

The brochure before us is one of the noteworthy first-fruits of this 
new order. It is true that other important and informative archaeological 
and philological articles have appeared during the past decade in the 
Belleten and elsewhere, but this one stands apart. Its subject is simple, 
a comparative study of a single group of late Hittite sculptures, and the 
conclusions reached are not surprising. It is the method of this study - 
that lends it distinction. It is entirely objective and transparently 
truth-seeking, patient in analysis and comparison, while adhering strictly 
to logical principles in its conclusions. Into a field of studies that through 
long neglect might have become obscured by the tares of speculation, 
the author has introduced the precise methods of the classical archae- 
ologist, and by exhaustive consideration of style and detail has estab- 
lished the chronological arrangement of the series almost beyond the. 
reach of argument. It must also be said that this meritorious investigation 
has been greatly facilitated by the admirable work of the Department of 
Antiquities in bringing all the sculptures together in the Bedestan Museum 
at Ankara. 

The sculptures in question, though limited to the single group of 
Malatia, are certainly of great interest ; and they belong, as it seems, to 
the period after the fall of Hatti which saw the latest survival of Hittite 
culture in the region between Malatia and Marash on the west side of the 
Euphrates. 

One of the principal reliefs is that of a winged deity which seems to 
be reproduced in every detail with only slight variation in the national 
sanctuary of the Hittites near Boghaz Keui, where it forms part of a 
second group behind the leading deities of the Teshub cycle on the 
left-hand side (see Z.A.A. VI, Pl. XXVIII, 2, 3). As the deities of 
Samuha are mentioned second in the list in Muwatalli’s prayer, and a 
Hittite text shows that Samuha stood beside the Euphrates, I have 
personally used the resemblance of these sculptures in argument for 
locating Samuha at or near Malatia itself (JNES, I, 4, 1942, p. 450). 
If this inference is correct, then the deity in question would probably be 
Aparas, a chief divinity of Samuha and possibly a local version of Istar, 
frequently mentioned by Hattusil in his Narrative. M. René Dussaud, 
on the other hand, sees in this winged deity the Sun Goddess of Arinna, 
the leading deity of the Hittite Pantheon. It should be noted, however, 
that in the shrine of Boghaz Keui, this winged deity does not take pre- 
cedence over the other deities, male or female. The procession of god- 
desses is headed by a robed figure standing upon a lioness or panther 
identified with the hieroglyphic signs now read as Hepatu (Belleten, 1943, 
p- 296); and this is presumably to be recognised as Hepit, the leading 
goddess of Kizzuwadna, who herself is assimilated by syncretism or 
otherwise in a text translated by Goetze (Kulturgeschichte, p. 129) with 
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the Sun Goddess of Arinna, though the two are known to have been 
distinct. The fact is that the goddess in this case is entirely local, and 
there is no suggestion that Arinna, which was freely visited by the Hittite 
kings and queens, was anywhere in the Euphrates basin. Indeed it is 
known to have been within three days’ journey for the queen from the 
Hittite capital, hence probably less than 100 miles distant. Thus the 
case for identifying Malatia with Samuha remains open. 

This is, however, not by any means the chief interest of the sculptures, 
which lies rather in their diversity and the fact that the religious theme 
seems to have been repeated in successive generations with very little 
change or modification in style or symbolism. Our author recognises 
three groups ; (a) those of religious character, (b) hunting scenes, (c) reliefs 
of Assyrian style and a great royal statue. He compares all their details 
successively with similar features of other sculptures both in their series 
and elsewhere, and he concludes by assigning to them dates which in 
view of the very nature of his investigation inspire confidence ; to the 
main group called the Lion Gateway, 1050-900 B.c., the hunting scenes, 
900-800 3.c., and the later or Assyrian group, 850-700 B.c. 

In support of his dating of the earliest group, the author points to 
the complete absence of any Assyrian influence. He also suggests (for 
the first time, I believe) that three different sculptors were employed upon 
them. Personally, I have long inclined to the idea that their imperial 
characteristics, so faithfully reproduced and repeated, signify something 
not as yet quite explained. One realises that when the capital of Hatti 
fell and the dynasty came to an end, there must have been a dispersal 
of responsible officials and religious personalities; and that Malatia 
offered special facilities for escape and for further eluding pursuit. The 
establishment and continuity of a purely Hittite tradition at Malatia 
might be well explained by the assumption that a number of leading 
personalities, clinging to Hittite tradition, found their ultimate domicile 
after the fall of Hattusas on this site near Malatia. This is, however, a 
speculative hypothesis from which Dr. Akurgal’s brochure warns us off. 
Possibly the further excavations projected on the site by a French 
expedition will throw light upon the question. 

Meanwhile we congratulate Dr. Akurgal warmly on his achievement. 
This being apparently the last of my Hittite notes to appear in the 
Liverpool Annals of Archaeology, I am personally glad to hand over my 
part in these researches to the young scholars of Turkey and the Future, 
and do so with full confidence. JOHN GARSTANG. 


26th June 1947. ~~ 
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tions at: R. Mond and W. B. Emery, 
XVI 3. 
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Homeric, Some Notes on: M, 8. Thomp- 
son, V 1. 

Artemis Ephesia, Statuette of, in possession 
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XIX 23. 
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Drinking-Horn from : 
X 69. 
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Smith and M. N. Tod, IV 35. 
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stang, I 1. 

Report on Coins from: J. G. Milne, 
III 86. 

Syria, and the Aegaean: C. L. Woolley, 
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Ashmolean Museum, Cypriot Fibula in: 
J. L. Myres, V 129. 
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and Kiln at: R. Newstead, X XI 5. 

Ashurnasirpal, Site of Palace of, at Nin- 
eveh, excavated in 1929-30 on behalf 
of the British Museum: R. Campbell 
Thompson and R. W. Hutchinson, 
XVIII 79. 

Athribis, Excavations by Liverpool In- 
stitute of Archaeology at: Alan Rowe, 
XXV 123. 

Sacred Heart at—a further note: A. M. 
Blackman, XXV 110. 
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V. Dumitreseu, XXIV 3. 
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Axeheads, Some Egyptian, in the British 
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Axes from Maikop and Caucasian Metal- 
lurgy : V. Gordon Childe, XXIII 113. 


Babylonian Prophylactic Figures and their 
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Basil, St., and Julian the Apostate: W. R. 
Halliday, VII 89. 
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tary Effigies at: F. P. Barnard, II 73. 
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Preliminary Excavations, 1934: W. J. 
Varley, XXII 97. 
Further Excavations at: W. J. Varley, 
XXIII 101. 
Bird Oult of the Old Kingdom: P. E. 
Newberry, IT 49. 
Black Sea, Siting of Greek Colonies on 
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G. A. Short, XXIV 141. 
Black Stone from Tyana: J. L. Myres, 113. 
Bleasdale, Sepulchral Circle, Plan of: 
W. J. Varley, XIX 28. 
and the Idea of Timber Circles: W. J. 
Varley, XX 187. 
Boghaz Keui, Hittite Cuneiform Tablets, 
Fragments of, from Yuzgat, Notes on: 
T. G. Pinches, III 99. 
Boghaz Kyéi, A ‘Mascot’ Rein-Ring: 
H. R. Hall, XVII 3. 
Breonio Veronese, Disputed Flints of: 
T. E. Peet, I 83: 
British Honduras, Exploration in 1908-9: 
T. W. Gann, IV 72. 
Report on Some Excavations: T. W. F. 
Gann, VII 28. 
British Museum, Some Egyptian Axeheads 
in: H.R. Hall, XVI 23. 
Brizio, Edoardo: T. E. Peet, I 48. 
Bronze Hittite Statuette: J. Offord, IV 88. 
Bronze Portrait Head from Meroe, 
Ethiopia: R. C. Bosanquet, IV 66. 
Burial Customs, Hittite: C. L. Woolley, 
VI 87. 
Burial Shaft of the Tomb of Amenemhat : 
R. Mond and W. B. Emery, XVI 49. 


Campaign of 67 B.c., Distribution of 
Pompeius’ Forces: H. A. Ormerod, 
X 46. 

Canopic Jar-Heads, Theriomorphic, of the 
Middle Kingdom (?): H. R. Hall, 
XVI 47. 

Cappadocian Tablets belonging to the 
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T. G. Pinches, I 49. 

Notes on above: A. H. Sayce, I 81. 

Carchemish, and its Neighbourhood: D. G. 
Hogarth, IT 165. 

The Early Iron-Age Graves: 
Woolley, XXVI 11. 

Carrier, Ropeway, for use in Excavations : 
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A Further Note on: R. Mond, VII 25. 
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Excavations on site of Roman Fortress 
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Excavations in the Deanery Field and 
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I. Naucratis: E. Gjerstad, XXI 67. 
Il. Ephesus: E. Gjerstad, XXIV 15. 
Cilicia, The Earlier Cultures at Mersin : 

M. Burkitt, XXVI 51. 
Cilicia, Explorations in— 
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Report: J. Garstang, XXIV 3. 
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Report II (concluded): J. Garstang, 
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The Neilson Expedition, Third Interim 
Report, Excavations at Mersin, 1937- 
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Coins, English, from 1066, Catalogue of a 
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27. 

Early Iron-Age Type of Fibula, appar- 
ently peculiar to: J. L. Myres, ITI 138. 

Kition, Tomb of Early Iron-Age, with 
Bronze Examples of Sigynna or 
Cypriote Javelin: J. L. Myres, [II 107. 

Limestone Heads from, in Liverpool 
Public Museums: J. P. Droop, XVIII 
29. 


Dado-Seulptures of Sakjegeuzi: D. M. 
Vaughan, XXI 37. 
Dea Febris, A Study of Malaria in Ancient 
Italy: W. H.S. Jones, IT 97. 
Dionysos, Departure of : H. J. Rose, XI 25. 
Disease and History : W.A.S. Jones, IT 33. 
Drainage of the Copais, Ancient: EH. J. A. 
Kenny, XXII 189. 
Dress, Early Sumerian: E. D. Van Buren, 
XVII 39. 
Women’s, in Homer: H. L. Lorimer, XV 
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Drill Style on Ancient Gems, The: C. R. 
Wason, XXIII 51. 

Drinking-Horn from Asia Minor, A: C. L. 
Woolley, X 69. 

Dug-out, A Keeled, from Cheshire: R. 
Newstead, XXII 207, 


Early Civilisation in Northern Greece: 
A. J. B. Wace, J. P. Droop and M. 8. 
Thompson, I 118. 

Further Report, I 131. 

Preliminary Report of Excavations in 
1909: A. J. B. Wace and M. S. 
Thompson, IT 149. 

Eastern Mediterranean, 1600-1400 8.c.: T. 
Burton Brown, XXVIII 8. 

Effigies, Military, at Maltby and Belleau 
in Lincolnshire: F. P. Barnard, IIT 
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Currency under the Romans till Dio- 
cletian: J. G. Milne, VII 51. 

Earliest Mediterranean Port: 
Newberry, I 17. 

XI Dynasty, A Mortuary Contract of: 
T. E. Peet, VII 81. 

The Influence of, on Hebrew Literature : 
A. B. Mace, IX 3, 

Some Prehistoric Cults : 
berry, V 132. 

An Unknown Script from: H. R. Hall, 
XVII 81. 

Egyptian— 

Axeheads in the British Museum: H. R. 
Hall, XVI 23. 

Copper and Bronze Figurines, Some 
Early: H. R. Hall, XVI 13. 

Cult-Object <s2ee= and the Thunder- 
bolt: P. E. Newberry, III 50. 

Funerary Cup: R. Mond, III 137. 

Egyptians, were the Ancient, conversant 
with Tablet-Weaving ?: G. M. Crow- 
foot and H. L. Roth, X 7. 

Ekhmim, The Inscribed Tombs of: P. E. 
Newberry, IV 99. 

Enthroned Goddess, Two Statuettes : E. D. 
Van Buren, XVIII 63. 

Ephesus, Artemis of, Statuette in posses- 
sion of Dr. Robert Mond: W. R. 
Halliday, XIX 23. 

Studies in Archaic Greek Chronology, IT : 
E. Gjerstad, XXIV 15. 

Epidaurus, The Alleged Existence of a 
Hyrnathian Tribe at : W. R. Halliday, 
X 27. 

Ethiopia, Meroe— 

The Bronze Portrait Head: R. C. 
Bosanquet, IV 66. 

The Historical Results: A. H. Sayce, 
IV 53. 

Ethnic Relationship of the Vanquished 
represented on certain Proto-Dynastic 
Egyptian Palettes: C. G. Seligman, 
VII 43. 

Etruscan Collection in the Free Public 
Museums of Liverpool: M. A. John- 
stone, XIX 121. 

Etruscan Vases, Two: R. W. Hutchinson, 
XVII 27. 

Excavation—A warning note: J. P. Droop, 
PXXVIII 62. 
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Excavations at— 
Abydos, 1909: J. Garstang, IT 125. 
Armant, Preliminary Report: R. Mond 
. and W. B. Emery, XVI 3. 
Athribis (by Institute of Archaeology, 
Liverpool): A. Rowe, XXV 123. 
British Honduras, Report: T. W. F. 
Gann, VII 28. 
Chester, Roman Fortress— 
Deanery Field: R. Newstead, XI, 59 ; 
XV 3. 
Deanery Field (1928): R. Newstead 
and J. P. Droop, XVIII 6 and 113. 
Deanery Field and Abbey Green: R. 
Newstead and J.P. Droop, XXIII, 3. 
Jericho, City and Necropolis: J. Gar- 
stang, XIX 3and 35; XX3; XXI, 
99; J. Garstang, J. Crowfoot, J. P. 
Droop, XXII 143; J. Garstang, 


I. Ben-Dor, G. M. FitzGerald, 
XXIII 67. 
Lancaster— 
Trial: R. Newstead and J. P. Droop, 
XV 33. 
1928: R. Newstead and J. P. Droop, 
XVI 25. 
1929: R. Newstead and J. P. Droop, 
XVII 57. 
Luxor, The Mond Excavations at: 


8. Yeivin, XIII 3. 
Maiden Castle, Bickerton— 
Preliminary, 1934: W. J. Varley, 
XXII 97. 
Further, 1935: W.J.Varley, XXIII 101. 
Meroe— 
Preliminary Note on Expedition to: 
J. Garstang, III 57. 
Excavations at, Second Interim Re- 
port: J. Garstang, IV 45. 


Third Interim Report: J. Garstang, 
V 73. 
Fourth Interim Report: J. Garstang 


and W. S. George, VI 1. 

Fifth Interim Report: J. Garstang, 
W. J. Phythian-Adams and A. H. 
Sayce, VII 1. 

Mersin— 

The Neilson Expedition, 
J. Garstang, XXV 71. 

The Neilson Expedition, 1938-39: 
J. Garstang, XXVI 38 and 85. 

Niebla (in the Province of Huelva, 
Spain): J. P. Droop, XII 175; O. 
Davies, XXI 29. 

Nineveh : 

Site of Ashurnasirpal, 1929-30: R. 
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Hutchinson, XVIII 79. 

Temple of Ishtar, 1930-31: R. Camp- 
bell Thompson and R. W. Hutchin- 
son, XIX 55. 

Temple of Ishtar, 1931-32: R. Camp- 
bell Thompson and M. E. L. 
Mallowan, XX 71. 
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North Greece (1909), Preliminary Re- 
port: A. J. B. Wace and M. 8. 
Thompson, II 149. 

Nubia: F. Ll. Griffith, VIII 1 and 65; 
IX 67; X 73; XI 115 and 141; 
XII 57; XIII 17 and 49; XIV 57; 
XV 63. 

Sakje-Geuzi—Report: J. Garstang, I 97. 

Second Interim Report: J. Garstang, 
V 63. 

Third Report: J. Garstang, W. J. . 
Phythian-Adams and VY. Seton- - 
Williams, XXTV 119. é 

Vardino, Macedonia, The Toumba: 
W. A. Heurtley, XII 15. 

West Derby Castle, Liverpool: J. P. 
Droop and F. C. Larkin, XV 47. 

Excavations, Ropeway Carrier for use in : 

R. Mond, VI 22. 

A Further Note on: R. Mond, VII 25. 


Fable of the Goat and the Vine: W. R. 
‘Halliday, XI 95. . 
Festival, Modern Greek, at Koroni, Mes- 
senia: A. J. B. Wace, IIT 22.” 
Fibula, Cypriot, in Ashmolean Museum : 
J. L. Myres, V 129, 
Cypriote type, from Rhodes: 
Myres, VIII 19. 
Early Iron-Age Type, apparently peculiar 
to Cyprus: J. L. Myres, III 138. 
Figurines, Copper and Bronze, Some Early 
Egyptian: H. R. Hall, XVI 13. 
Two Prehistoric, from Asia Minor: 
T. E. Peet, II 145. 
Flint Implements of Jericho, 1936, Note 
on: J. Crowfoot, XXIV 35. 
Flints of Breonio Veronese: T.E. Peet, I 83. 


Gems, The Drill Style on Ancient: C. R. 
Wason, XXIII 51. 

Girdle of Rameses III, Linen: T. D. Lee, 
V 84. 

Note on: C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, VII 50. 

Goat and Vine, Fable of: W. R. Halliday, 
XI 95. 

Goddess Enthroned, Two Statuettes: 
E. D. Van Buren, XVIII 63. 

Golden Fish of ‘ Theocritus,’ Restitution 
of: A, Y. Campbell, XXV 24 and 111. 

Great Britain and Ireland—Suggestions for 
Classification of Megalithic and Ana- 
logous Prehistoric Remains: G. Clinch, 
II 46. 

Greece, Early Civilisation in Northern: 
A. J. B. Wace, J. P. Droop and M.S. © 
Thompson, I 118 and 131. 
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Chronology, Studies in Archaic— 
I. Naucratis: E. Gjerstad, XXI 67. 
Il. Ephesus: E. Gjerstad, XXIV 15. 
Colonies, Siting of, on Black Sea Coasts 
of Bulgaria and Roumania: G. A. 
Short, XXIV 141. 
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Inscriptions from Asia Minor : M. Linton 
Smith and M. N. Tod, IV 35. 
Inscriptions in Museum of Liverpool 
Royal Institution: H. A. Ormerod, 
VI 99. 
Inscriptions from Thessaly : A. M. Wood- 
ward, IIT 145. > 
Islands, Towers in: H. A. Ormerod, 
XT 31. 
Monetary Standards: J. G. Milne, 
XVII 77. 
Tower in Naxos: J. P. Droop, X 41. 
Hal-Saflieni, Prehistoric Pottery found in 
eypogeum at Malta: N. Tagliaferro, 
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Halton, Cheshire, A Roman Camp: R. 
Newstead and J. P. Droop, XXIV 165. 
Harpoon, Petty-Kingdom of, and Beyptis 
~ Earliest Mediterranean "Port : Paes 
Newberry, I 17. 
Hazor, The Site of: J. Garstang, XIV 35. 
Hebrew Literature, The Influence of Egypt 
on: A. B. Mace, IX 3. 
Hector, Cult of, at Thebes: W. R. Halliday, 


XI 3. 
Herodotus and the Egyptian Labyrinth: 
J. L. Myres, IIT 134. 
Hilton Price, F. G.: Obituary, IT 94. 
Hissar III period, dating of: T. Burton 
Brown, XXVIII 27. 
Hittite— 
Bronze Statuette: J. Offord, IV 88. 
Burial Customs: C. L. Woolley, VI 87. 
Cuneiform Tablets, Fragments of, from 
Yuzgat, Boghaz Keui, Notes on: 
T. G. Pinches, ITI 99. 
Material in Liverpool Public Museums : 
D. A. Allan, XVIII 50. 
Mita of Pabhuwa: O. R. Gurney, 
XXVIII 32. 
Pakhuwa, The Location of: J. Garstang, 
XXVIII 48. 
Political Geography, Notes on: J. Gar- 
stang, X 21 and 172. 
Prayers of Mursili IT: 
XXVII 4. 
Royal Monument, Marash, Northern 
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O. Gurney, 


Homer, Defensive Armour in: H. L. 
Lorimer, XV 89. 

Note on Women’s Dress in: H. L. 
Lorimer, XV 89. 


Homeric Armour, Some Notes on: M. 8. 
Thompson, V 1. 

Homeric Catalogue and the Distribution of 
Mycenaean Remains: M. 8. Thomp- 
son, IV 128. 

Horsemanship, The Oldest Representation 
of—An Egyptian Axe in the British 
Museum: H.R. Hall, XVIII 3. 

Housesteads Terraces, The: W. A. Eden, 
XXIV 1656. 


Human Skulls from Sisma in Asia Minor : 
A.M, Paterson and W. Broad, IT 91. 

Humbaba, The Face of: Sidney Smith, 
XT 107. 

Hypogeum at Hal-Saflieni, Malta, Prehis- 
toric Pottery found in : N. Tagliaferro, 
Ii 1. 

Hyrnathian Tribe, The Alleged Existence of, 
at Epidaurus: W. R. Halliday, X 27. 


Theria, The Megalithic Culture Sequence in : 
C. D. Forde, XVI 37. 

Inscribed Tablet from Jericho, Note on: 
Sidney Smith, XXI 99. 

Inscribed Tombs of Ekhmim: P. E. New- 
berry, IV 99. 

Inscription on Eastern Lion at Tell- 
Ahmar, Note on: L. W. King, IT 185. 

Inscriptions, Greek— 

from Asia Minor: M. Linton Smith and 
M. N. Tod, IV 35. 
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tion: H. A. Ormerod, VI 99. 

from Thessaly: A. M. Woodward, III 
145. 

Treland—Suggestions for Classification of 
Megalithic and Analogous Prehistoric 
Remains of Great Britain and Ireland : 
G. Clinch, IT 46. 

Tron-Age— 

Fibula of Early Type apparently peculiar 


to Cyprus: J. L. Myres, IIT 138. 
Graves of Carchemish: C. L. Woolley, 
XXVI 11. 


Tomb, Kition, Cyprus, with Bronze 
Examples of Sigynna or Cypriote 
Javelin: J. L. Myres, III 107. 

Tron-Working in Southern Kordofan, Note 
on the Magico-Religious Aspect of: 
C. G. Seligman, VI 119. 

Ishtar, Temple of, at Nineveh—British 
Museum Excavations, 1930-31: R. 
Campbell Thompson and R. W. 
Hutchinson, XTX 55. 
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Tuti, Amulet of: A. W. Shorter, XVII 73. 
Ty, Amulet of: A. W. Shorter, XVII 73. 


Javelin, Cypriote (Sigynna), Bronze ex- 
amples found in Iron-Age Tomb at 
Kition, Cyprus: J. L. Myres, ITT 107. 

Jebeil, Early Pottery from: C. L. Woolley, 
X 36. 


Jericho— 

City and Necropolis: J. Garstang, 
XIX 3 and 35; XX 3; XXI 99; 
J. Garstang, J. P. Droop and J. Crow- 
foot, XXII 143; J. Garstang, I. Ben- 
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Julian the Apostate and St. Basil: W. R. 
Halliday, VII 89. 
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Trajanic potter: F. Oswald, XXVIII55. 
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Kazaphani: J. R. Stewart, XXVIII 5. 
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with Bronze Examples of Sigynna or 
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Kizzuwadna, The Site of: A. H. Sayce, 
XII 173. 

Kordofan, Northern, A Prehistoric Site in : 
C. G. Seligman, VII 107. 

Southern, Note on the Magico-Religious 
Aspect of Iron-Working in: C. G. 
Seligman, VI 119. 

Koroni, Messenia, Modern Greek Festival 
at: A. J. B. Wace, III 22. 

Koszylowce, Some Notes on: Ian Nestor, 
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Labyrinth, The Egyptian, Herodotus and : 
J. L. Myres, IfI 134. 
Lampedusa, Lampione and Linosa: T. 
Ashby, IV 11. 
Lancaster— 
Trial Excavations: J. P. Droop and 
R. Newstead, XV 33. 
Excavations in 1928: J. P. Droop and 
R. Newstead, XVI 25. 
Excavations in 1929: R. Newstead and 
J. P. Droop, XVII 57. 
Lichas, Death of—Sophocles, Trachiniae, 
781-2: A. Y. Campbell, XX 65. 
Limestone Sculpture from Cyprus, Heads 
in Liverpool Public Museums: J. P. 
Droop, XVIII 29. 
Lions, The Prudhoe: I. E. S. Edwards, 
XXVI 3. 
Liver Eater, The—A Cherokee Story: 
J. B. Davis, II 184. 
Liverpool Institute of Archaeology— 
Cappadocian Tablets belonging to: T.G. 
Pinches, I 49, A. H. Sayce, I 81. 
Excavations at Athribis: Alan Rowe, 
XXV 123. 
Liverpool Public Museums— 
Etruscan Collection in: M. A. John- 
stone, XIX 121. 
Hittite and Aegaean Material in: 
D. A. Allan, XVIII 50. 
Limestone Heads from Cyprus: J. P. 
Droop, XVIII 29. 
Liverpool Royal Institution, Greek In- 
scriptions in: H. A. Ormerod, VI 99. 
Liverpool, West Derby Castle, Excavations 
at: J. P. Droop and F. OC. Larkin, 
XV 47. 


Luxor, The Mond Excavations at: S. 
Yeivin, XIII 3. 


Macedonia, Excavation at the Toumba of 

Vardino: W. A. Heurtley, XII 15. 
Prehistoric Mounds in: A. J. B. Wace 

and M. §. Thompson, IT 159. 

Macedonian Vase, A: R. W. Hutchinson, 
XIV 117. 

Maiden Castle, Bickerton, Cheshire, Pre- 
liminary Excavations, 1934: W. J. 
Varley, XXII 97. 


Maikop, The Axes from, and Caucasian - 


Metallurgy: V. Gordon Childe, XXIII 
113. 
Malaria in Ancient Italy, Dea Febris: 
W. H.S. Jones, IT 97. 
Malatia, The Winged Deity and other 
Sculptures of: J. Garstang, VI 116. 
Malta, Prehistoric Painted Pottery in: 
T. E. Peet, IV 121. 
Prehistoric Pottery in Hypogeum at 
Hal-Saflieni: N. Tagliaferro, 11. . 
Maltby and Belleau in Lincolnshire, Mili- 
tary Effigies at: F. P. Barnard, III 73. 
Marash in Northern Syria, A New Royal 
Hittite Monument: J. Garstang, IV 
126. 
Mat Impressions on Pot-Bases: G. M. 
Crowfoot, XXV 3. 
Matera and South Italy, Prehistoric Finds 
at: T. E. Peet, IT 72. 
Mediaeval Pottery and Kiln at Ashton near 
Chester: R. Newstead, X XI 5. 
Megalithic— 
Architecture, Problems of, in the Western 
Mediterranean: E. T. Leeds, IX 29. 
Culture Sequence in Iberia: C. D. Forde, 
XVI 37. ‘ 
and Analogous Prehistoric Remains of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Suggestions 
for Classification: G. Clinch, II 46. 
Race, Are we justified in speaking of a ? : 
T. E. Peet, V 112. 
Meroé: A. H. Sayce, IIT 53. 
Meroé in Ethiopia— 
Preliminary Note on an Expedition to: 
J. Garstang, ITT 57. 
Second Interim Report of Excavations : 
J. Garstang, IV 45. 
Third Interim Report: J. Garstang, V 73. 
Fourth Interim Report—Historical: J. 
Garstang, VI 1. 
Fourth Interim Report—Architectural 
and General: W. 8. George, VI 9. 
Fifth Interim Report: J. Garstang, W. J. 
Phythian-Adamsand A.H.Sayce, VII 1. 
The Historical Results: A. H. Sayce, 
IV 53. 
The Bronze Portrait Head: 
Bosanquet, IV 66. 
Mersin (Cilicia)— 
The Neilson Expedition, 1937-38: J. 
Garstang, XXV 71. 


R. C, 
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Mersin (Cilicia) 
Excavations at, 1938-39; J. Garstang, 
XXVI 38 and 85. 
The Earlier Cultures at: 
XXVI 51. 
Metal Work, Late Anglo-Saxon, Notes on 
Examples of ; E. T. Leeds, IV 1. 
Midas beyond the Halys—A Further Note 
on the Black Stone from Tyana: 
J. L. Myres, I 13. 

Middle Kingdom, Theriomorphic Canopic 
Jar-Heads of: H. R. Hall, XVI 87. 

Military Effigies at Maltby and Belleau in 
Lincolnshire: F. P. Barnard, III 73. 

Minoan Vase from Abydos (Egypt): J. 
Garstang, V 107. 

Mita of Pahhuwa: O. R. Gurney, XXVIII 
32. 

Modern Greek Festival at Koroni, Messenia: 
A. J. B. Wace, IIT 22. 

Mond Excavations at Luxor: 8S. Yeivin, 
XIII 3. 

Mond, Sir Robert, LL.D., F.R.S., J.P., 
1867-1938: J. Garstang, XXV 69. 

Monetary Standards, Greek: J. G. Milne, 
XVII 77. 

Mortuary Contract of XIth Egyptian 
Dynasty: T. E. Peet, VII 81. 

Mummy from Torres Straits: 
Dawson, XI 87. 

Mursili II, Hittite Prayers of: O. Gurney, 
XXVII 4. 

Mycenae, 1921-1923: J. P. Droop, XIII 43. 

Mycenaean Remains, Their Distribution 
and the Homeric Catalogue: M. 8S. 
Thompson, IV 128. 

Mycenaean Vases, Late—A Note on: 
R. W. Hutchinson, XIX 117. 


M, Burkitt, 


Wo R, 


Naucratis, Studies in Archaic Greek 
Chronology : E. Gjerstad, X XI 67. 
ates A Greek Tower in: J. P. Droop, 

41. 
Neilson Expedition, XXIV 3; XXV 12 and 
71; XXVI38 and 89. 
Niebla (in Province of Huelva, Spain), 
- Excavations at: J. P. Droop, XII 175; 
O. Davies, X XI 29. 

Royal Decree permitting Excavation, 

“XIII 39. 

Niezwiska, Poland, Excavations at: R. W. 
Hutchinson and J. P. Preston, XVII 
19. 

Nigerian Skull, Report on: W. H. Broad 
and A. M. Paterson, III 71. 

Nineveh— 

Site of Palace of Ashurnasirpal, Excay- 
ated 1929-30 on behalf of the British 
Museum : R. Campbell Thompson and 
R. W. Hutchinson, XVIII 79. y 

Temple of Ishtar, British Museum 
Excavations, 1930-31: R. Campbell 
Thompson and R, W. Hutchinson, 
XIX 55. 


Nineveh— 

The British Museum Excavation, 1931- 
1932: R. Campbell Thompson and 
M, E. L. Mallowan, XX 71. 

of Tacitus: R. W. Hutchinson, X XI 85. 

North Greece— 

Early Civilisation in: A. J. B. Wace, 
J. P. Droop and M. S. Thompson, I 
118 and 131. 

Preliminary Report of Excavations in 
1909: A. J. B. Wace and M. S. 
Thompson, IT 149. 

Nubia—The Oxford Excavations: F,. Ll. 
Griffith, VIII land 65 ; IX 67; X73; 
XI 115 and 141; XII 57;- XIII 17 
and 49; XIV 57; XV 63. 

Studies in the Later History of: L. P. 
Kirwan, XXIV 69. 

Nubian Graves of the Middle Kingdom at 
Abydos: W. B. Emery, X 33. 


Obituary : 
Edoardo Brizio, I 48. 
¥. G. Hilton Price, IT 94. 
Archibald Henry Sayee, XX 195, 
Thomas Eric Peet, X XI 3. 
Sir Robert Mond, XXV 69. 
Mabel Ratcliffe, XX VII 2. 
Odyssey, Local Version of the Sequel to, and 
the Cult of Telemachus in Ithaka : 
W. R. Halliday, XIV 3. 
Old Kingdom, A Bird Cult of: P. E. 
__ Newberry, IT 49. 

Two Cults of: P. E. Newberry, I 24. 
Organisation of Archaeological Research in 
Palestine: J. Garstang, VIII 61. 
Oxford Excavations in Nubia: F. Ll. 
Griffith, VIII 1 and 65 ; IX 67; X73; 
XI 115 and 141; XII 57; XIII 17 
and 49; XIV 57; XV 63. . 


Painted Decoration of Eneolithic Pottery 
at Atmageaua-Tatarasca : V. Dumi- 
trescu, XXIV 3. 

Pabhuwa, Mita of: O. R. Gurney, XXVIII 
32 


Pakhuwa, The Location of: J. Garstang, 
XXVIII 48. 
Paleolithic Implement found at Chester : 
_ R. Newstead, IT 70. 
Palestine, Organisation of Archaeological 
Research in: J. Garstang, VIII 61. 
Palettes, Proto-Dynastic, representing 
Ethnic Relationship of the Vanquished: 
C. G. Seligman, VII 43. 
Two Prehistoric Slates: P. E. Newberry, 
IV 140. 
Paris, The Fall of—Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 
374-398: A. Y. Campbell, XXVIII 64. 
Peet, Thomas Eric: J. P. Droop, XXI 3. 
Pheidippides, A Study in Good Form: 
W. R. Halliday, VIII 20 and 33. 
Phlius and the Phliasian Plain, Topography 
of: A. G. Russell, XI 37. 
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Piracy, Ancient, in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean: H, A. Ormerod, VIII 103. 
Pompeius’ Forces in the Campaign of 67 
B.0., Distribution of: H. A. Ormerod, 
X 46. 
Pottery, Achaean: T. Burton Brown, XXI 
61. 
from Arcadia, Crete: J. P. Droop, XII 
Tk. 
at Atmageaua-Tatarasca, 
Painted Decoration of: 
trescu, XXIV 3. 
Early, from Jebeil: C. L. Woolley, X 36. 
and Kiln, Mediaeval, at Ashton, near 
Chester: R. Newstead, XXI 5. 
Pot-Bases, Mat Impressions on: G. M. 
Crowfoot, XXV 3. 
Prehistoric— 
Egypt, Some Cults: 
V 132. 
Figurines from Asia Minor, Two: 
Peet, II 145. 
Finds at Matera and in South Italy: 
T. E. Peet, TH 72. 
Mounds in Macedonia: A. J. B. Wace 
and M. 8. Thompson, II 159. 
Painted Pottery in Malta: T, E. Peet, 
IV 121. 
Site in Northern Kordofan: C. G. Selig- 
man, VII 107. 
Vase in Museum at Spalato: A. M. 
Woodward, II 27. 
Pre- ‘Raphaelite, An Ancient: J. P. Droop, 


Eneolithic 
V. Dumi- 


P. E. Newberry, 
T. BE. 


Prophylsotic Figures, Babylonian, and 
their Ritual: O. R. Gurney, XXII 31. 

Prudhoe Lions, The: I. E. 8. Edwards, 
XXVI 3. 

Ptolemies, Copper Coinage of : J. G. Milne, 
130. 


Rameses ITI, Linen Girdle of: T. D. Lee, 
V 84. 
Note on: C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, VII 50. 
Ras Shamra: R. Dussaud, X XI 93. 
Ratcliffe, Mabel, XX VII 2. 


Rein-Ring, A ‘Mascot’ from Boghaz 
Kyi: H. R. Hall, XVII 3. 

Reliefs and Vase Paintings, Attic: J. P. 
Droop, X 61. 

Religion of a Primitive People: A. C. 


Haddon, XVII 4. 

Reviews of Books, I 41; I1 139; VIL 130; 
VIII 31, 63, 125; IX 57, 125; X 52, 
180; XI 48, 103, 126, 181; XII 37, 
207; XIII 38,94; XIV 43,119; XV 
56, 130; XVI17, 75; XVII 31, 98; 
XVIII 51, 148; XIX 29, 188; XX 
197; XXI 42, 137; XXII 128, 212; 
XXIII 57, 120; XXIV 106, 169; 
XXV 45, 1388; XXVI 73, 159; 
XXVII 164; XXVIII 83. 

Rhodes, A Fibula of Cypriote Type: J. L. 
Myres, VIII 19. 


Ritual of Babylonian Prophylactic 
Figures: O. R. Gurney, XXII 31. 
Roman Camp at Halton, Cheshire: R. 

Newstead and J. P. Droop, XXIV 165. 
Roman Chester— 
Concrete Foundation in Bridge Street.: 
R. Newstead, IT 67. 
The Extra-Mural Settlement at Saltney : 
R. Newstead, XXII 3. 
The Roman Cemetery in the Infirmary 
Field: R. Newstead, VI 121; VIII 49. 
Roman Fortress at Chester— . 
*' A recently Discovered Section of the - 
Wall: R. Newstead, IT 52. - 
Excavations in Deanery Field: R. New- 
stead, XI59; XV3; R. Newstead 
and J. P. Droop, XVIII 6 and 113. 
Excavations in Deanery Field and Abbey 
Green: R. Newstead and J. P. Droop, 
XXIII 13. 
Romans, Currency of Egypt under, till 
Diocletian: J. G. Milne, VII 51. . 
Who were they?—A Note on some 
Recent Answers: T. E. Peet, II 187. 
Ropeway Carrier for Use in Excavations : 
R. Mond, VI 22; VII 25. 
Royal Decree permitting Excavation at 
Niebla, XIII 39. 


Sacred Heart at Athribis, A Further Note : 
A. M. Blackman, XXVI 10. 

St. Basil and Julian the Apostate: W. R. 
Halliday, VII 89. 

Sakje-Geuzi, Excavations at— 

Preliminary Report, 1908: J. Garstang, 
I 97. 

Second Interim Report: J. Garstang, 
V 63. 

Third Report, 1908-11: J. Garstang, 
W. J. Phythian-Adams, V. Seton- 
Williams, X XIV 119. 

Sakjegeuzi, Some Notes on the Dado- 
Sculptures of: D. M. Vaughan, 
XXI 37. 

The Sculptures of: E. Tankard, XXVI 


85. 
Sayce, Archibald Henry : 
XX 195. 
Script, An Unknown, from Egypt: H. R. 
Hall, XVII 81. 
Sculptures of Malatia (Winged Deity, etc.): 
J. Garstang, VI 116. 
of Sakjegeuzi: E. Tankard, XXVI 85. 
Seal. A New Cylinder: W. B. Emery, 
X 65, 


J. Garstang, 


Seal tape from ier (Egypt) : 
. P. E. Newberry, II 130 
Seals, Some Caucasian : Oh Zakharof, 
XIV 55. 
Sepulchral Circle at Bleasdale, Plan of: 
W. J. Varley, XIX 28. 
Sheikh Abd el Gurneh, Excavations at, 


1925-26: R. Mond and. W. B. Emery, 
XIV 13. 
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_ Sigynna or Cypriote-Javelin, Bronze Ex- 
amples found in Iron-Age Tomb at 
Kition, Cyprus: J. L. Myres, III 107. 

Sisma in Asia Minor, Human Skulls from : 
A. M. Paterson and W. Broad, IT 91. 

Skull, Nigerian, Report on: W. H. Broad 
and A. M. Paterson, III 71. 


Slate Palettes, Two Prehistoric: P. HE. 
Newberry, IV 140. : 
South Italy, Prehistoric Finds in: T. E. 


Peet, IT 72. 

Spain, Excavations at Niebla in the Pro- 
vince of Huelva: J. P. Droop, XII 
175; O. Davies, XXI 29. ; 

Spalato, Prehistoric Vase in Museum at: 
A. M. Woodward, II 27. 

Stela of Amon-Renas: A. H. Sayce, VII 67. 
Great, at Meroé: A. H. Sayce, VII 23. 

String Figures, Some Remarks on: R. M. 
Dawkins, XVIII 39. 

Sumerian Archaic Statuettes: E. D. Van 
Buren, XVII 39. 

Sumerian Dress, Early, Study of: E. D. 
Van Buren, XVII 39. 

Sun-God(dess) of Arenna: J. Garstang, 
VI 109. 

Syria, Asia Minor and the Aegaean: C. L. 
Woolley, TX 41. : 

Syria, North— 

A Cemetery of the Persian Period: 
C. L Woolley, VII 115. 

A New Royal Hittite Monument at 
Marash: J. Garstang, IV 126. 

Three Terra-Cottas: D. B. Harden, 
XXI 89. 


Tablet, Inscribed, from Jericho, Note on: 
Sidney Smith, XXI 99. 

Tablets, Cappadocian, belonging to the 
Liverpool Institute of Archaeology : 
T. G. Pinches, I 49. 

Notes on above: A. H. Sayce, I 81. 

Tablet-Weaving, Were the Ancient Egyp- 
tians conversant with?: G. M. Crow- 
foot and H. L. Roth, X 7. 

Tacitus, A Sidelight on: W. R. Halliday, 
IX 27. 

The Nineveh of: R. W. Hutchinson, 

XXI 85. 

Tanagra, Cult of Achilles at: W. R. 
Halliday, XI 3. 

Telemachus, Cult of, in Ithaka, Local 
Version of the Sequel to the Odyssey : 
W. R. Halliday, XIV 3. 

Tell-Ahmar, Note on the Inscription on the 
Eastern Lion: L. W. King, II 185. 

Terraces at Housesteads: W. A. Eden, 
XXIV 156. 

Terra-Cottas, Three North Syrian: D. B. 
Harden, X XI 89. 

Thebes (Egypt), A Foreign Type of Tomb 
from: N. de G. Davies, VI 84. 

Thebes (Greece), Cult of Hector at: W. R. 
Halliday, XI 3 


Theocritus’ ‘ Golden Fish,’ Restitution of : 
- A. Y. Campbell, XX'V 24 and 111. 

Theriomorphic Canopic Jar-Heads of the 
Middle Kingdom : H. R. Hall, X V1 47. 

Thessaly, Greek Inscriptions from: A, M. 
Woodward, III 145. 

Thyrsis, Fringe of Bowl of: A. Y. Camp- 
bell, XVIII 19. 

Timber Circles, The Idea of, and Bleasdale : 
W. J. Varley, XX 187. 


Title est Margaret Murray, I 23. 
a 


Title wom: W. M. Flinders Petrie, 1 96. 


Topography of Phlius and the Phliasian 
Plain: A. G. Russell, XI 37. 

Torres Straits, A Mummy from: W. R. 
Dawson, XI 87. 

Tower, Greek, in Naxos: J. P. Droop, X 41. 

Towers in Greek Islands: H. A. Ormerod, 
XI 31. 

aes Black Stone from: J. L. Myres, 

13. = 


Vanquished, Ethnic Relationship of, on 
Proto-Dynastic Egyptian Palettes: 
C. G. Seligman, VII 43. 

Vardino, Excavation at the Toumba of, 
Macedonia; W. A. Heurtley, XII 15. 

Vase, A Macedonian: R. W. Hutchinson, 

eG ET. 

Vases, Three, in Cambridge—Attribution 
o Cyprus: R. W. Hutchinson, XXI 


With Cult-Signs, List of: P. E. New- 
berry, V 137. 

Two Etruscan: 
XVII 27. 

Late Mycenaean, A Note on: R. W. 
Hutchinson, XIX 117. 

Vase Paintings and Reliefs, Attic: J. P. 
Droop, X 61. 

Vibinus or Vibius, The work of the 
Trajanic potter Julius: F. Oswald, 
XXVIII 55. 

Vine, Fable of Goat and: W. K. Halliday, 
XI 95. 


R. W. Hutchinson, 


Warning Note, A—Excavation: 
Droop, XXVIII 62. 

West Derby Castle, Liverpool, Excava- 
tions at: J. P. Droop and F. C. Larkin, 
XV 47. 

Western Mediterranean, Problems of Mega- 
lithic Architecture in: E. T. Leeds, 
IX 29. e 

Women’s Dress in Homer, Note on: H. L. 
Lorimer, XV 89. 


Wis Es 


Yuzgat, Boghaz Keui, Notes on Fragments 
of Hittite Cuneiform Tablets: T. G. 
Pinches, ITI 99. 
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PLATE IV 
WORK OF IVLIVS VIBINVS 


Form 37 Chesterford (Cambridge Mus.). Incised IVLI VIB retro. 
on exterior base inside the foot-ring, probably for IVLIVS VIBINVS. 
Archer or pigmy (Oswald 269), crane (O. 2214). 

Form 37 Holt (Grimes, W. G., Holt, No. 98). Incised VIBJINVS 
retro. below decoration. Siren (O. 863), bird (O. 2294). 

Form 37 Wels (Wiesinger, F., Welser Sigillata, XII, 19). Amazon 
(O. 241), lion (O. 1448), panther (O. 1507), trophy (Déchelette 1117). 
Form 37 Salzburg (Koblitz, H. von, Verzerte Terra Sigillata, v. 
Salzburg, V, 3). Panther (O. 1520), dolphin (O. 2385), trophy 
(Déchelette 1117). 
Form 37 London (Oswald coll.). 

Form 37 Heddernheim (Dragendorff, H., Mutt. ciber rémische Funde 
in Heddernheim, IV, Taf. XXV, 2). Panther (O. 1520), warrior 
(O. 213 with zigzag for spear), mask (O. 1341), bird (O. 2294). 

Form 30 London (Oswald coll.). 

Form 37 Orléans (Jollois, J. B. P., Antiquités du grand cimetiére 
@ Orléans, VIII, 5). Dolphins (O, 2384 and 2393), panther (O. 1545), 
gladiators (O. 1001 and 1002). 

Form 37 Margidunum. Cupid (0. 426). : 

Form 30 Kinderton (Watkin, W. T., Roman Cheshire, p, 248). 
Polyhymnia (O. 943). 
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PLATE V 
WORK OF IVLIVS VIBINVS 


Form 37 London (Oswald coll.). Hose one (O. 247), lion (O. 1421), 
nude man (O. 683). 

Form 37 London (Oswald coll.). Panther (O. 1520). 

Form 37 Leicester. 

Form 37 London (Oswald ¢oll.). Panther (1501). 

Form 37 Saalburg (Ricken, H., Saalburg Jahrbuch IX, Taf. 28, 13) 
Warrior (O. 213), Venus (O. 293 A), mask (O. 1294). 

Form 37 London (Guildhall mus.). Trojan warriors (O. 232), lion 
(O. 1448), hare (new type), tripod (Déchelette 1068), fig tree (Déche- 
lette 1140, used first by LIBERTVS). 

Form 37 Zugmantel (Ricken, H., op cit., Taf. 28, 14 and 15). Centaur 
(O. 744), dancer (O. 353), crane (O. 2214), dolphin (O. 2395). 

Form 37 Cirencester (Buckman, J., Corinitwm, Fig. 24). Warrior 
(O. 213, with sharp zigzag for spear), gladiators (0. 1015 and 1064), 
lion (O. 1421), panther (O. 1501). 

Form 37 Lezoux (Oswald coll.). Warrior (O. 163 without shield); 
griffin (O. 871 A). : 
Form 37 Poltross Burn (Gibson, J. B., and Simpson, F. G., The Mile- 
castle at the Poltross Burn, VI, 1). ee (O. 163 and 157), pigmy 
archer (O. 269), pigmy (O. 692 A), nude man (0. 667 A), mask 
(O. 1291 A). j 
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PLATE VI 
WORK OF IVLIVS VIBINVS 


Form 30 Brecon (Wheeler, R. E. M., Brecon, Fig. 78, S. 140). Venus 
(O. 322), Bacchus (O. 575). _ 
Form 37 Castor (Artis, E. T., Durobrivae, XLVIII, 4), repeated at 


Holt (Grimes, W. G., op. cit., No. 153, in error). Horseman (0, 247). 


Form 37 mould Lezoux (Oswald coll.). 


Form 37 London (British Mus., Walters, H. B., Catalogue of Roman - 


Pottery, M. 1062). Mask (O. 1294), lion (O. 1421). 

Form 37 London (Oswald coll.). Mercury (O. 535), panther (O. 1564). 
Form 37 Lezoux (Oswald coll.). Neptune (O. 13), Apollo (O. 83, 
small var.), dancer (O. 368), panther (O. 1564). 

Form 37 London (Oswald coll.). Vine-scroll as on No. 26. 

Form 37 Malton (Corder, P., Roman Fort at Malton, Fig. 18, 33). 
Amazon (O. 241), hare (new type as on No. 16). 


Form 37 London (Oswald coll.). Dolphin (O. 2394). 


Form 37 Zugmantel (Ricken, H., op. cit., Taf. 28, 12). Dancer 


(O. 356). | 
Form 37 London (Oswald coll.). Venus (O. 950), mask (O. 1294). 
Motifs used by VIBINVS: A, pinnate leaf; B, radiate rosette ; 
C, zigzag line; D, single astragalus; E, double-ringed medallion ; 
F, small trefoil; G, his first ovolo; H, military trophy ; I, radiate 
ring; J, double astragalus; K, his second ovolo; L, simple ring; 
M, conjoined dolphins; N, shield; O, large trefoil; P, anchor ; 
Q, striated spindle ; R, 7-beaded rosette. 
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PLATE VII 
Selected designs of the “ Anchor-potter ’ on Form 37 


Carlisle. Pigmy (0. 692 A), lion (O. 1448). 

London (Oswald coll.). Dancer (0. 356). 

London (Oswald coll.). Warrior (O. 213), Pan (O. 719). 

Birdoswald. Dancer (O. 356), gladiators (O. 1003 and 1004), warrior 
(O. 213), small gladiator (0.°1027), warrior (O. 157), panther (O. 
1520). 

Caerwent (Nash-Williams, V. H., Caerwent, Archaeologia 80, p. 245). 
London (Oswald coll.). Dancer (347). 

London (Oswald coll.). 

Holt (Grimes, W. G., Holt, Fig. 42, No. 9). 
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PLATE VIII 
Work of the potter CHLENVS 


Form 37 Rheinzabern (Ludowici, W., Rheinzabern, V, Fig. 20, and 
Ricken, H., Saalburg Jahrbuch IX, p. 90, Textabb. 2). Venus 
beckoning (O. 325). Incised CIILIINVS retro. below the decoration. 
Form 37 Berghausen (Ricken, H., op. cit., p. 90, Textabb. 1). ‘Bird 
(O. 2298). Incised CIILIINVS retro. below the decoration. 

Form 37 Holt (Grimes, W. G., Holt, p. 200, No. 129). Style of 
CELENVS. Dancer (O. 353). 

Form 37 Cannstatt (Knorr, R., Cannstatt, 1905, VII, 1). Style of 
CELENVS. 
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Excavations IN ROMAN LONDON, 1946. 
VOLUNTEERS FROM AMERICA. 
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